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.And trembling in the balance as I wait 


130 


Sorr fell the twilight from the summer sky, 
And gray the garden grew; 
Alone we thought, we wanderod — you and I — | 
But love went too. | 


A RECOLLECTION. | 


Yet all the while no word of him we spake, 
We talked of trees, flowers, birds; 
But still his mystic music seemed to shake 
Through all our words. 


| 
| 
Through all our talk a tender tremor ran, 

Full low, and soft, and sweet; | 
And when we lightly parted, I began 


To think of it. 


Each word of yours I counted even as gold | 
A miser gloateth o’er; | 
And twice and thrice the precious sum I told, — ' 
And then once more. 


Each lowk of yours, the flower you gave to me, | 
These were as jewels then : 
Ay, as great jewels ravished from the sea 
For lordly men. 


The flower has faded in a book — our talk 
Has faded too, in part — 
But yet [ know that in that twilight walk 
I lost my heart. 


} 
I dream I wander with you even now; 
I see the boughs that blend | 
Their glorious green o’erhead, and wonder how | 
Our walk will end ? | 


The honeysuckle’s scent is in the air, 
It is the twilight hour, — 
I turn and see a face to me more fair 
Than any flower. 


And in that face I strive to read my fate, 
And in those wondrous eyes; 





My future lies . 


Do you e’er dream of it as well as I? | 
Do you think of it yet? 
I shall remember it until I die, — 
Shall you forget ? 
London Society. 





THE SENATORS OF TREVES. | 


Because the Goths are nigh, 
And Cesar’s help is late, 

Because the time is come to die, 
The time is past to wait; 
Therefore, we feast in state, 

And fill the goblet high, 

To drink to steadfast prophecy 
And to avenging fate. 


The Cassar’s throne may fall, 
But Ceesar’s law shall stand, 
To reign within the blackened wall, 
Over the wasted land. 
Our sons, though weak of hand, 
Shall conquer in their thrall. 
For they shall bind on great and small 
Words in a bitter band. 








A RECOLLECTION, ETC. 


Our daughters, in their shame, 
Shall stoop to harsh behest; 

But they shall set their lords aflame 
With longing, sick unrest; 
Yea, and the sackcloth vest 

The strong desire shall tame, 

And by the Heavenly Husband’s name 
They shall avenge us best. 


Till shame, and doubt, and care, 
In barren years to be, 

Shall teach a foe too proud to spare 
To pine to be as we. 
Whatever sights we see, 

At last we can despair; 

They shall be hopeless, and not dare 
Call death to set them free — 


Like us whose hair grew white 
Under a rosy crown; 

For Cesar chid us back from fight 
In days when it was brown. 
We lay our burden down, 

And almost count it light; 

We sink without a blow to-night, 
But not without renown. 


It shall be said that some 
Out of the listless mass, 
Whose hearts were cold, whose arms were 
numb, 
Who were cut down like grass, 
Looked full in Time’s dim glass, 
And drank ere they were dumb, 
To all the woe that is to come, 
To all that is to pass. 


For time will make a prey ' 
Of bitter fruit he bore, 
That he may bear another day 
Fruit, bitter as before. 
We pass, but we adore 
What will not pass away, 
Ceesar or Christ shall be that toy 
Of Rome for evermore. 


Since what we have defied 
Is still an empty show, 
*Tis well that other eyes abide 
Its bloodier overthrow. 
Hark! ’tis the shout we know, 
And they are just outside; 
But still the western gates stand wide 
For all who care to go; 


We eye the battle line, 
We list the battle din, 
We have watched long in victory’s shrine, 
Her feast will soon begin. 
Perhaps she counts it sin 
Because her marbles shine 
With nothing redder yet than wine — 
Let other revellers in. 


L’Envot. 
At Treves they sang this song 
Some centuries ago ; 
As other Goths may come ere long, 


The tune is good to know. 
Cornhill Magazine. 
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From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
MIDDLEMARCH.* 


Ir is difficult to say how far the large 
circle of readers who hailed with keen de- | 
light the announcement of a new novel by 
“ George Eliot,” will be satisfied with that 
writer for having adopted the tantalizing 
expedient of issuing this last by instal- 
ments — a single “ book” at atime. Cer- 
tainly the tales which have already pro- 
ceeded from this hand owe their deserved 
popularity by no means exclusively to the 
interest of the narrative, or to that eager 
curiosity which may sometimes be roused 
by the skilful handling of a mystery. 
Far less do they depend for their attrac- 
tion upon anything that can be understood 
by the term “sensational.” Such books 
are not like the “foaming grape of eastern 
France,” whose chief zest is lost unless we 
take the full draught at -once, and which 
becomes stale and unprofitable if set 
aside by any interruption ; they are like 
the still old wine of rare vintage, whose 
flavour we love to dwell upon and to re- 
cur to, and which we have no desire to 
toss off out of hand. If any work of 
fiction can bear the being read in portions 
witheut injury to its effect, it is one which, 
like the present, is really not so much a 
novel as a narrative which is made the 
vehicle of careful studies of character, fine 
and discriminating satire, and original 
thought clothed in the most finished and 
epigrammatic language. Regarded in this 
point of view, each “book” of “ Middle- 
march” is complete in itself. But thorough 
justice will not have been done to the 
work until it has been read through a 
second time as a whole — an experiment 
which very few will grudge to make. 

Dorothea Brooke, the heroine of this 
Middlemarch history, is as unlike an ordi- 
nary modern young lady as well can be. 
She would have felt, perhaps, that in say- 
ing this we were paying her almost the 
only compliment which she would have 
valued. To be complimented, or even to 
be made love to, after the fashion which 
most of her sex permit, and even seem to 


* Middlemarch: A Study of Provincial Life, By 
George Eliot. William Blackwood and Sons, Ecin- 
burgh and London. 1871. 


expect, would have been in her eyes some- 
what of a degradation. Here is her de- 
scription: 

** Miss Brooke had that kind of beauty which 
seems to be thrown into relief by poor dress. 
Her hand and wrist were so finely formed that 
she could wear sleeves not less bare of style 
than those in which the Blessed Virgin appeared 
to Italian painters; and her profile as well as 
her stature and bearing seemed to gain the more 
dignity from her plain garments, which by the 
side of provincial fashion gave her the impres- 
siveness of a fine quotation from the Bible, —or 
from one of our elder poets, —in a paragraph 
of to-day’s newspaper. She was usually spoken 
of as being remarkably clever, but with the ad- 
dition that her sister Celia had more common- 
sense. Nevertheless, Celia wore scarcely more 
trimmings; and it was only to close observers 
that her dress differed from her sister’s, and 
had a shade of coquetry in its arrangemenis; 
for Miss Brooke’s plain dressing was due to 
mixed conditions, in most of which her sister 
shared. The pride of being ladies had some- 
thing to do with it: the Brooke connections. 
though not exactly aristocratic, were unques- 
tionably ‘ good: ’ if you inquired backward for 
a generation or two, you would not find any 
yard-measuring or parcel-tying forefathers — 
anything lower than an admiral or a clergyman; 
and there was even an ancestor discernible as & 
Puritan gentleman who served under Cromwell, 
but afterwards conformed, and managed to come 
out of all political troubles as the proprietor of 
a respectable family estate. Young women of 
such birth, living in a quiet country-house, and 
attending a village church hardly larger than a 
parlour, naturally regarded frippery as the am- 
bition of a huckster’s daughter. . . . Dorothea 
knew many passages of Pascal’s Pensées and of 
Jeremy Taylor by heart; and to her the desti- 
nies of mankind, seen by the light of Christian- 
ity, made the solicitudes of feminine fashion ap- 
pear an occupation for Bedlam. She could not 
reconcile the anxieties of a spiritual life involv- 
ing eternal consequences, with a keen interest 
in guimp and artificial protrusions of drapery. 
Her mind was theoretic, and yearned by its na- 
ture after some lofty conception of the world 
which might frankly include the parish of Tip- 
ton and her own rule of conduct there; she was 
enamoured of intensity and greatness, and rash 
in embracing whatever seemed to her to have 
those aspects; likely to seek martyrdom, to 
make retractations, and then to incur martyr- 
dom after all in 9 quarter where she had not 
sought it.’’ 
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Her pet occupation (or her “favourite 
fad,” as her sister irreverently calls it) is 
drawing plans of model cottages for the 
poor ; she disciplines herself by occasional 
fasts, has scruples about wearing even her 
mother’s family jewels, and though very 
fond of riding, is not free from conscientious 
qualms on that subject. “She felt that 
she enjoyed it in a pagan sensuous sort of 
way, and always looked forward to re- 
nouncing it.” In short, she is one of those 
possible Saint Theresas who, through 
“the meanness of opportunity,” never 
come to the front. 

Celia, the younger, looks upon her sis- 
ter’s peculiarities with a good deal of awe, 
mixed with suppressed impatience. She 
has the feeling, sometimes, that Dorothea 
is “too religious for family comfort.” To 
her practical eyes — 


‘* Notions and scruples were like spilt needles, 
making one afraid of treading, or sitting down, 
or even eating.” 


Mr. Brooke, the bachelor uncle with 
whom the two sisters reside, is the Squire 
of Tipton Grange in Loamshire, keeping up 
country hospitality on an income of some 
three thousand a-year; “a man of nearly 
sixty, of aquiescent temper, miscellaneous 
opinions, and uncertain vote.” His conver- 
sation — which is of the same miscellaneous 
character as his opinions —is the sort of 
talk to which we have all listened in a coun- 
try house, the master of which has travelled 
a little, and read alittle, and dabbled a lit- 
tle in accomplishments in his younger days. 
Mr. Brooke’s mind is a perfect museum of 
ideas, or what he takes for such; just as 
his library drawers are stuffed with what 
he calls “ documents ” — miscellaneous pa- 
pers which he has collected on all sorts of 
subjects; and the * scrappy slovenliness,” 
as his author calls it, with which he jerks 
out his disjointed talk is highly comical. 
He indulges a good-humoured illusion 
that he is a kind of undeveloped universal 
genius, a Crichton in posse, who could have 
beaten his listeners at their own favourite 
weapons if he had cared to take the pains. 
“T was too indolent, you know ”— he ex- 
plains, on one occasion —“else I might 
have been anywhere at one time.” Ip- 
deed, his natural zeal for knowledge would 
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have “carried him over the hedge,” as he 
observes, “but I saw it wouldn’t do —I 
pulled up; I pulled up in time.” ‘This 
complacent appreciation of his own lapsed 
possibilities is of the most inoffensive sort, 
though it brings the Squire into some little 
trouble, inasmuch as it tempts him to take 
up the “independent” line in politics, and 
fall a prey to the radical wire-pullers in 
the borough of Middlemarch, who are as 
eager as any of their fellows to secure a 
gentleman of family and position to put in 
their front. 

To such a man, his niece Dorothea is 
necessarily somewhat of a mystery. He 
looks upon her with much admiration, a 
little occasional awe, and a little of that 
contempt which we all secretly feel for 
anything which we cannot understand. 
Her ways are not as the ways of other 
young women. And when she declares it 
“impossible ” for her to marry their neigh- 
bour, Sir James Chettam — “a blooming 
Englishman of the red-whiskered type ” — 
whose estates adjoin the Tipton property, 
and who is really a very good tempered 
and amiable fellow besides being a baro- 


‘net—though, as even Mr. Brooke is 


driven to confess, “he doesn’t go much 
into ideas”—then his feeling of the in- 
scrutable nature of the female problem is 
confirmed. 


** Mr. Brooke wondered, and felt that women 
were an inexhaustible subje®.of study, since 
even he at his age was not in a perfect state of 
scientific prediction about them.”’’ 


Poor Sir James Chettam has been an 
unacknowledged suitor of Dorothea’s some 
time before the story opens. He has never 
as yet made open profession ; and Dorothea 
has steadily in her own mind, though lat- 
terly with some degree of wilful blindness, 
referred ail his visits to the Grange to the 
account of her younger sister, and treated 
him with a frank kindness as a possible 
brother-in-law. For Celia such a destiny, 
with its commonplace happiness, might 
be possible; but for herself—the idea, 
when it is flashed upon her consciousness 
at last by Celia’s plain speaking, is, as she 
says, * horrible.” 

** Dorothea, with all her eagerness to know 
the truths of life, retained very childlike ideas 














about marriage. She felt sure she would have 
accepted the judicious Hooker, if she had been 
born in time to save him from that wretched 
mistake he made in matrimony; or John Milton 
when his blindness had come on; or any of the 
other great men whose odd habits it would have 
been glorious piety toendure. Butan amiable 
handsome baronet, who said ‘ Exactly’ even 
when she expressed uncertainty — how could he 
affect her as a lover? The really delightful 
marriage must be that where your husband was 
a sort of father, and could teach you even He- 
brew, if you wished it.’” 


In fact, Miss Brooke has just at this 
time found—or thinks she has found — 
the ideal hero to whom she feels she can 
devote herself, who (to use the expression 
of her own theughts) “could understand 
the higher inward life, and with whom 
there could be some spiritual communion.” 
To her enthusiastic fancy, which has been 
dreaming of this nobler destiny of women, 
the coming cavalier wears upon his head 
(we are borrowing the illustration from 
the motto to the chapter) the resplendent 
helmet of Mambrino. Certainly, to the 
reader’s eyes, he appears clad in much 
more ordinary fashion. He is the Rev. 
Edward Casaubon, rector and squire (for 
he lives in the manor-house) of the neigh- 
bouring parish of Lowick, a learned and 
retired scholar, who has for years been 
making voluminous collections for an im- 
portant projected work —a “ Key to all 
Mythologies ;” intended to show “ that all 
the mythical systems or erratic mythical 
fragments in the world were corruptions 
of a tradition originally revealed ;” to su- 
persede, we suppose, ‘that remarkable but 
almost forgotten book, Gale’s “Court of 
the Gentiles.” Mr. Casaubon dines for 
the first time at the Grange, and there 
makes complete conquest of poor Dorothea. 
Her admirfation is not shared by Celia, 
who can see no Mambrino’s helmet — only 
a very plain man of from forty-five to fifty, 
with blinking eyes, the effect of continual 
study, and other disagreeable peculiarities. 
Here is the conversation which takes 
place between the sisters after this first 
dinner :— 


«« When the two girls were in the drawing- 
-room alone, Celia said — 
*** How very ugly Mr. Casaubon is!’ 


' 
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*** Celia! He is one of the most distin- 
guished men I ever saw. He is remarkably like 
the portrait of Locke. He has the same deep 
eye-sockets.’ 

‘**Had Locke those two white moles with 
hairs on them?’ 

‘*« Qh, I daresay! when people of a certain 
sort looked at him,’ said Dorothea, walking 
away a little. 

*** Mr, Casaubon is so sallow.’ 

*** All the better. I suppose you admire a 
man with the complexion of a cochon de lait.’ 
[This is a spiteful hit at poor Sir James— for 
Celia’s benefit.] 

** * Dodo!’ exclaimed Celia, looking after her 
in surprise. ‘I never heard you make such a 
comparison before,” 

** * Why should I make it before the occasion 
came? It is a good comparison: the match is 
perfect.’ 

‘* Miss Brooke was clearly forgetting herself, 
and Celia thought so. 

‘**T wonder you show temper, Dorothea.’ 

***Tt is so painful in you, Celia, that you 
will look at human beings as if they were mere 
animals with a toilette, and never see the great 
soul in @ man’s face.’ 

*** Has Mr. Casaubon a great soul?’ 
was not without a touch of naive malice. 

** © Yes, I believe he has,’ said Dorothea, with 
the full voice of decision. ‘ Everything I see in 
him corresponds to his pamphlet on Biblical 
Cosmology.’ 

‘** He talks very little,’ said Celia. 

‘*« There is no one for him to talk to,’ ”” 


Celia 


But Celia’s opinion of this hero of ‘her 
sister’s imagination is more plainly ex- 
pressed during a subsequent conversation 
beteen the two. The Rector is coming to 
the Grange again to dinner; this time as 
the accepted lover of Dorothea, though 
the younger sister has not yet been made 
acquainted with that fact. 


***Ts any one else coming to dinner besides 
Mr. Casaubon ?? 

**« Not that I know of.’ 

***T hope there is some one else. Then I 
shall not hear him eat his soup so.’ 

‘* * What is there remarkable about his soup- 
eating?’ 

‘*** Really, Dodo, can’t you hear how he 
scrapes his spoon? And he always blinks be- 
fore he speaks. I don’t know whether Locke 
blinked, but I’m sure I’m sorry for those who 
sat opposite to him if he did.’ 

** * Celia,’ said Dorothea, with emphatic grav- 
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ity, ‘ pray don’t make any more observations of 
that kind.’ 

‘«* Why not? They are quite true,’ returned 
Celia, who had her reasons for persevering, 
though she was beginning to be a little afraid. 

** * Many things are true which only the com- 
monest minds observe.’ 

*¢*Then [ think the commonest minds must 
be rather useful. I think it is a pity Mr. Cas- 
aubon’s mother had not a commoner mind: she 
might have taught him better.’ ’’ 


Jt is the modern version, often repeated 
in the prosaic chronicles of life, of Titania 
and her love; only that in this case the hero 
of feminine admiration, whatever his social 
deficiencies, has not éxactly an ass’s head 
on his shoulders. He is only too learned, 
and too devoted to his literary investiga- 
tions. But the die is cast. The beauty 
and brightness of Dorothea, her intelli- 
gence and enthusiasm,—and even still 
more, we must suppose, the marked inter- 
est with which she listens to his pedantic 
sententiousness,— have caught the fancy 
of the middle-aged student, and awoke in 
him a sensation which he supposes to be 
love. It is not only, or chiefly, that he 
has been “ using up his eyesight too much 
of late upon old manuscripts, and wants a 
reader for his evenings,” and is, in this 
matter, “fastidious in voices,” as he has 
told Mr. Brooke ; though this consideration 
has clearly had a large share in directing his 
thoughts towards the acquisition of a wife. 
Still, his feelings are genuine, so far as 
they go. The long letter in which he con- 
veys his proposal is redeemed from much 
of its egotism and assumption of superior- 
ity by one or two touches which show that 
such heart as he has is really concerned in 
the matter, and by the confession that “in 
this order of experience he is still young.” 

Dorothea accepts him,— thankfully, 
almost rapturously ; with an amount#of 
tearful gratitude which, if young ladies in 
her position often feel, they at least do not 
let either their lovers or their biographers 
into the secret. “She fell on her knees, 
buried her face, and sobbed.” Here was 
her ideal destiny realized. 


** How could it occur to her to examine the 
letter, to look at it critically as a profession of 
love? Her whole soul was possessed by the fact 
that a fuller life was opening before her; she 
was a neophyte about to enter on a higher grade 
of initiation, She was going to have room for 
the energies which stirred uneasily under the 
dimness and pressure of her own ignorance and 
the petty peremptoriness of the world’s habits.’’ 


If Miss Brooke’s feelings are very unlike 
those which ordinary young women would 
be conscious of on the eve of matrimony, 
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so is the Rev. Edward Casaubon, in his 
views on that important step, very unlike 
a regulation lover. He does not hesitate, 
in his very original love-letter, to explain 
that he looks upon Dorothea as a com- 
panion who is “to supply aid in graver 
labours, and to cast a charm over vacant 
hours.” So, again, in one of their first 
conversations after their engagement, he 
says to her: “ The great charm of your sex 
is its capability of an ardent self-sacrificing 
affection; and herein we see its fitness to 
round and complete the existence of our 
own.” It is not improbable that middle- 
aged gentlemen, when they choose a wife 
of deliberate purpose rather than from 
what is called fatling in love, are often 
very consciously and principally influenced 
by such considerations, and that they are 
frequently much more truly “in love” 
with themselves than with the lady. But 
they must feel that it would scarcely help 
their suit, and might rather startle her 
self-appreciation to be told that, instead 
of a necessity to the suitor’s happiness, 
she is only to be taken up as the amuse- 
ment of a “ vacant hour.” 

No wonder that such a lover looks for- 
ward eagerly tu “the happy termination 
of his courtship,” because, among other 
reasons, it-is “ a hindrance to the progress 
of his great work.” 

** Buthe had deliberately incurred the hin- 
drance, having made up his mind that it was 
now time for him to adorn his life with the 
graces of female companionship, to irradiate the 
gloom which fatigue was apt to hang over the 
intervals of studious labour with the play of 
female fancy, and to secure in this, his culmi- 
nating age, the solace of female tendance for his 
declining years, Hence he determined to aban- 
don himself to the stream of feeling, and per- 
haps was surprised to find what an exceedingly 
shallow rill it was. As in droughty rezions 
baptism by immersion could only be performed 
symbolically, so Mr. Casaubon found that 
cprinkling was the utmost approach to a plunge 
which his stream would afford him; and he con- 
cluded that the poets had much exaggerated the 
force of masculine passion.”’ 


But Dorothea sees no shortcomings. 
| She supplies all that is wanting out of the 
| wealth of her own imagination. 


** She filled up all blanks with unmanifested 
perfections, interpreting him as she interpreted 
the works of Providence, and accounting for 
seeming discords by her own deafness to the 
higher harmonies. And there are many blanks 
left in the weeks of courtship which a loving 
faith fills with happy assurance.”’ 


She is content, therefore, with the most 
imperfect utterances of the idol which sh 
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has set up. She even smothers her nat- 
ural disappointment when, in response to 
her enthusiasm about model cottages, he 
“diverts the talk to the extremely narrow 
accommodation which was to be had in the 
dwellings of the ancient Egyptians.”” The 
author sums up this form of hero-worship, 
which meets us in so many shapes, in one 
of those terse and frequent sentences with 
which these volumes, like their predeces- 
sors, abound. 


** What believer sees a disturbing omission or 
infelicity? The text, whether of prophet or 
poet, expands for whatever we can put irto it, 
and even his bad grammar is sublime.’’ 


Once, indeed, the veil is haif-lifted from 
her eyes, and a casual remark from her 
future husband, which he lets fall in the 
most complete unconsciousness of all that 
it reveals, jars painfully upon her woman’s 
feeling. It has been settled that they are 
to go as far as Rome on their wedding 
journey. Mr. Casaubon has some literary 
researches to make in the Vatican. Celia 
has declined to accompany them, nor does 
Dorothea herself desire it; her visions of 
future happiness and usefulness are fully 
self-sufficient for her. But Mr. Casaubon 
is disappointed — on her account, of course. 


*¢*You will have many lonely hours, Doro- 
thea, for [ shall be constrained to make the ut- 
most use of my time during our stay in Rome, 
and I shall feel more at liberty if you had a 
companion.’ 

** The words ‘I should feel more at liberty’ 
grated on Dorothea. For the first time in speak- 
ing to Mr. Casaubon she coloured from annoy- 
ance. 

*¢* You must have misunderstood me very 
much,’ she said, ‘ if you think I should not en- 
ter into the value of your time; if you think 
that I should not willingly give up whatever in- 
terfered with your using it to the best purpose.’ ”’ 

But when she goes up to dress for din- 
ner, she reproaches herself for the irrita- 
tion she has felt, and for the tone in which 
she had answered him. 

“*Surely I am in a strangely selfish weak 


state of mind,’ she said to herself. ‘ How canI|}, 


have a husband who is so@much above me, 
without knowing that he needs me much less 
than I need him?’ ” 


So they are married; to the discom- 
fiture of poor Sir James Chettam, who 
bears his defeat, however, with very sen- 
sible philosophy; to the dismay of good 
Mr. Brooke, who has to fall back for sup- 
port upon his convictions of the general 
incomprehensibility of woman; to the 
great disgust of Celia, who is more than 
ever confirmed in her autipathy to “no- 
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tions,’”’ and is likely to have an uncom- 
fortable recollection, for some time after 
the wedding, of the very free strictures 
which she has passed upon the bride- 
groom; and to the entire disapproval 
of a certain Mrs. Cadwallader, wife of 
another rector in the neighbourhood, 
who has great confidence in her capacity 
for regulating the affairs of her neigh- 
bours generally, and especially in the mat- 
ter of match-making. 

The marriage turns out not more hap- 
pily than might be expected. Not that it 
leads to any domestic catastrophe ; the 
hand from which “ Middlemarch” comes 
does not require to work that kind of pop- 
ular material up into the story. But 
Casaubon is unlovable; unlovable by any 
possibility of woman’s manifold nature, as 
poor Dorothea presently discovers. Un- 
lovable, because he has no capacity in him- 
self for loving anything except his pro- 
jected book, and finds his young wife, ex- 
cept asa reader and amanuensis, a posi- 
tive embarrassment. Yet none the less 
will the thoughtful reader regard him, in 
spite of his narrow selfishness and hard- 
ness, with great mr. For upon him, no 
less than upon Dorothea, the truth is 
breaking by slow degrees, that the great 
idea of his life is a hopeless failure. The 
secret gnawing mistrust of his own powers, 
which creeps over him like a slow paraly- 
sis; the suspicion that the row of close- 
filled note-books, the darling interest and 
occupation of a life, will neverin his hands 
take connected shape, that he has mistaken 
the diligence of a collector for the genius 
of an author, and that-even if his ability 
were equal to the task, still the literary 
world has been going on while he has 
been lingering — that his researches have 
been anticipated by more modern scholars, 
and that in all his elaborate disquisitions 
he is but fighting in argument against the 
ghosts of long-exploded errors — all this 
is as bitter a mortification to the student 
as the disenchantment of her illusions is 
to the young wife. Selfish pedant thouch 
e be, we cannot help but pity him; 
especially when he sees, or thinks he sees, 
that this keen-eyed enthusiast, whom he 
has married to be a helpmeet in a very 
unusual sense, is becoming a silent critic 
of his incapacity. He suddenly begins to 
look upon oo as “a personification of that 
shallow world which surrounds the ill- 
appreciated and desponding author.” 
There has come upon the scene too, in 
order further to trouble his literary peace, 
a young cousin whom he has half-adopted, 
and to whom he has offered to give a start 
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in life in any career to which his choice 
may lead him. But to Will Ladislaw, 
mercurial in temperament and indolent in 
practice, choice of a career is the most 
difficult thing in the world. An amateur 
painter, he * been hanging about the 
studios in Rome during the Casaubons’ 
visit there, and, by virtue of his relation- 
ship, has established an intimacy with 
Dorothea of quite an innocent kind, but of 
which Mr. Casaubon is in a certain sense 
and half-unconsciously jealous. The young 
man is not fond of his elderly cousin, in 
spite —or possibly because — of his pe- 
cuniary obligations to him, and to him it 
seems “too intolerable that Dorothea 
should be worshipping this husband,” who 
is far from « divinity in hiseyes. He lets 
fall some words about English scholarship 
being behind the rest of the world, and 
Mr. Casaubon’s misfortune in not reading 
German. 

** Young Mr. Ladislaw was not at all deep 
himself in German writers; but very little 
achievement is required in order to pity another 
man’s shortcomings.”’ 


Dorothea loyally defends her husband, 
and Ladisiaw is piqued into still more 
disrespectful utterances. He talks about 
students who only “crawl a little way 
after men of the last century, and correct 
their mistakes — living in a lumber-room, 
and furbishing up broken-legged theories 
about Chus and Misraim.” 


** « How can you speak so lightly ?’ said Dor- 
othea, with a look between sorrow and anger. 
‘If it were as you say, what could be sadder 
than so much ardent labour all in vain?... 
Indeed, I am wrong altogether. Failure after 
long perseverance is much grander than never 
to have a striving good enough to be called a 
failure.’ ”’ 


But the arrow thus launched remains 
fixed in the wound. Still, Dorothea’s na- 
ture is too noble for it to have any effect 
upon her loyalty to her husband. Her 
eyes become opened painfully, not only to 
her own illusion, but to her husband’s also. 
“She felt the waking of a presentiment 
that there might be a sad consciousness in 
his life which made as great a need on his 
side as on her own.” 

The closing scenes of Casaubon’s life, 
made more anxious and hopeless by the 
presence of the fatal disease which, as both 
he and his young wife know each in their 
secret hearts, may cut it short at any 
moment, are described in masterly fashion. 
Few authors could have succeeded in mak- 
ing us understand the selfish egoism of 
the antiquated scholar, and the high-souled 
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sacrifice which the wife still makes to 
duty after her brighter dream has for ever 
disappeared, without rousing our indigna- 
tion against the cold and unsympathizing 
husband. But it is done; and the hard- 
ness in which he locks himself up against 
all attempts at sympathy on Dorothea’s 
part only increases the pathos of his lonely 
despondency. The barrier which disparity 
of every kind has thrown up between the 
two, is described with a wonderful power 
of thoughtful analysis, and in language 
which demands in return no little thought 
from the reader, so pregnant with meaning 
is every phrase. 


** She nursed him, she read to him, she antic- 
ipated his wants, and was solicitous about his 
feelings; but there had entered into the hus- 
band’s mind the certainty that she judged him, 
and that her wifely devotedness was like a peni- 
tential expiation of unbelieving thoughts — was 
accompanied with a power of comparison by 
which himself and his doings were seen too lu- 
minously as a part of things in general. His 
discontent passed vapour-like through all her 
gentle loving manifestations, and clung to that 
inappreciative world which she had only brought 
nearer to him. . 

** Poor Mr. Casaubon! This suffering was 
the harder to bear because it seemed like a be- 
trayal: the young creature who had worshipped 
him with perfect trust had quickly turned into 
the critical wife; and early instances of criticism 
and resentment had made an impression which 
no tenderness and submission afterwards could 
remove. To his suspicious interpretation Doro- 
thea’s silence now was @ suppressed rebellion; a 
remark from her which he had not in any way 
anticipated was an assertion of conscious supe- 
riority; her gentle answers had an irritating 
cautiousness in them: and when she acquiesced 
it was a self-approved effort of forbearance. 
The tenacity with which he strove to hide this 
inward drama made it the more vivid for him; 
as we hear with the more keenness what we 
wish others not to hear.’’ 


We learn to see, with Dorothea’s eyes, 
“the lonely labour, the ambition breathing 
hardly under the pressure of self-distrust ; 
the goal receding and the heavier limbs; 
and now at last the sword trembling visi- 
bly above him. ) 

We have lingered over a portion of the 
book which develops most remarkably the 
writer’s powers, and we prefer to leave 
the future of Dorothea Casaubon to be 
sought out, by our readers in the yolumes 
themselves. Her discarded suitor, Sir 
James Chettam, who is by no means the 
kind of person to break his heart for any 
woman, consoles himself in very brief 
space by transferring his affections to the 
younger sister, Celia. And that placid 
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and prosaic young lady is much too ration-; worked them out. Not that these people 


al to allow his passing preference for 
Dorothea to stand in the way of an ar- 
tangement which she feels wiil be more 
suitable for all parties. The baronet, 
indeed, like a true gentleman, maintains a 
chivalric loyalty to the lady who was none 
the less worthy of his love because she 
could not accept it. He always continues 
to think Dorothea “a noble woman,’’ who 
“ought to have been a queen;” an 
opinion which Celia receives with much 
complacency. “It was very well,” she 
thought, “for Sir James to say so, but he 
would not have been comfortable with 
Dodo,” —in which belief she was un- 
doubtedly right. 

The course of the story takes us very 
‘much into the borough-town of Middle- 
march, and the provincial magnates who 
make up society there. And here, we 
need hardly say, the peculiar and inimitable 
force with which, avoiding everything like 
caricature, “ George Eliot” brings before 
us the characteristics of English middle- 
class life is fully exemplified. It may be 
that those smoother and more refined 
circles in which everything is cut, more or 
less, to an artificial and uniform pattern, 
and where few things are more dreaded 
than the imputation of oddity, present 
less attractive matter to an original artist ; 
since one modern drawing-room scene and 
conversation may be and is multiplied by 
fifty in our popular novels with but very 
slight modifications. But it is also clear 
that this writer has a special faculty of 
observation, and a special taste for the re- 
production of the salient features of coun- 
try town and village life, with a quick per- 
ception both of the humour and the pathos 
with which it abounds. And when we get 
fairly into the town, and are admitted to 
the hospitable board of Mrs. Vincy, the 
mayor’s wife (herself an innkeeper’s daugh- 
ter, though she has a son at Oxford affect- 
ing expensive society and spending his 
money therein, as innkeepers’ grandsons 
are rather apt to do), or when we are set 
down at old invalid Mr. Featherstone’s 
churlish fireside, we feel that we have got 
into a fresher atmosphere and more amus- 
ing company, even if not quite so select as 
Mr. Fred Vincy the Oxonian might desire. 
There are a dozen rapid dashes of charac- 
ter among these Middlemarch rotabilities, 
whose sayings and doings occupy but a 
very few pages here and there in the 
volumes, but each with individuality 
enough thrown into them to set up an in- 
dustrious writer with characters for three 
or four separate novels, if he carefully 





are what are sometimes called “charac- 
ters ” or “ originals” at all; they have no 
eccentricities of behaviour, and no recur- 
rent phrases or turns of speech at which 
we are expected to laugh every time they 
appear on the scene. 

ake, for instance, those brief sketches 
of Dr. Sprague and Dr. Minchin, the rival 
practitioners, who “concealed with much 
etiquette their contempt for each other’s 
skill.” There is nothing out of the way 
about these men — a dozen country towns 
might furnish the originals; the value of 
the drawing lies simply in the touch of the 
artist’s hand. 


** Dr. Sprague was more than suspected of 
having no religion; but somehow Middlemarch 
tolerated this deficiency in him as if he had 
been a Lord Chancellor ; indeed, it is proba- 
ble that his professional weight was the more 
believed in, the old-world association of clever- 
ness with the evil principle being still potent in 
the minds of even lady-patients who had the 
strictest ideas of frilling and sentiment... . 
On this ground it was (professionally speaking) 
fortunate for Dr. Minchin that his religious sym- 
pathies were of a general kind, and such as gave 
a distant medical sanction to all serious senti- 
ment whether of Church or Dissent, rather than 
any adhesion to particular tenets... .. Dr. 
Minchin was soft-handed, pale-complexioned, 
and of rounded outline, not to be distinguished 
from a mild clergyman in appearance: whereas 
Dr. Sprague was superfluously tall; his trou- 
sers got creased at the knees, and showed an ex- 
cess of boot at a time when straps seemed neces- 
sary to any dignity of bearing; you heard him 
go in and out, and up and down, as if he had 
come to see after the roofing. In short, he had 
weight, and might be expected to grapple with 
a@ disease and throw it; while Dr. Minchin 
might be better able to detect it lurking and to 
circumvent it.’’ 


The curious thing about all these sketches 
is that they are people whom most of us 
have known under some other name, only 
we failed to catch the humorous aspect of 
their being. We thought them prosaic, 
not to say vulgar; when, lo! they were 
full of poetry, —to the poet. Mr. Stan- 
dish, the old lawyer, “ who had been so 
long concerned with the landed gentry that 
he had become landed himself,” and 
brought out his “by G—” “in a deep- 
mouthed manner, as a sort of armorial 
bearings, stamping the speech of a man 
who held a good position ;” Mr. Chichely, 
the middle-aged bachelor, “ who had a com- 
plexion somewhat like an Easter egg, a few 
hairs carefully arranged, and a carriage im- 
plying the consciousness of a distinguished 
appearance; ” who thinks there should al- 
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ways be “a little devil in a woman” — 
“his study of the fair sex seeming to have 
been detrimental to his theology ;” who 
shakes his head meaningly when it is sug- 
gested to him to “make up” to Miss Vincy 
—implying that “he was not going to in- 
cur the certainty of being accepted by the 
woman he should choose:” Mr. Bambridge 
the horse-dealer, “loud, robust, and some- 
times spoken of as being ‘ given to indul- 
gence ’— chiefly in swearing, drinking, and 
beating his wife,” — “the minute reten- 
tiveness of whose memory was chiefly 
shown about the horses he had himself 
bought and sold, the number of miles they 
would trot you in no time without turning 
a hair, being, after the lapse of years, stiil 
a subject of passionate asseveration” (if 
Mr. Bambridge’s rich fund of anecdote 
and illustration is not poetry, we have no 
poetry left); Mr. Horrock the “ vet,” cyni- 
cal and silent, whose critical judgment, “ if 
you could be ever fortunate enough to 
know it, would be the thing, and no other ; ” 
Mr. Trumbull the auctioneer, with whom 
“things never began, but always com- 
menced, both in private life and on his 
handbills,” and who “ would have liked to 
have had the universe under his hammer, 
feeling sure it would go at a higher figure 
for his recommendation ; *”” — why, we have 
all met the very men in the course of our 
wanderiugs up and down, and never till 
now saw anything worth spevial remark in 
them. They are like the little “ bits” of 
scenery you pass on every turnpike road; 
an artist comes that way, takes out his pa- 
lette, dashes a few streaks of moist colour 
on his rough paper, and you have a result 
which even your inartistic eyes can appre- 
ciate, though you did not now before that 
the picturesque was there. 

It is very noteworthy how many of the 
best novels of the present day touch with 
more or less distinctiveness upon questions 
of religious belief. We set aside, of 
course, those many: stories —some excel- 
lent of their kind, dthers the veriest rub- 
bish — which are confessedly stories with 
a purpose, written to advocate some fa- 
vourite view, in which the illustration of 
certain theological tenets is of the very es- 
sence of the book. In these, if we only 
know the name of the writer — sometimes | 
a fairly accurate guess may be arrived at 
by merely glancing at that of the publish- ; 
er — the reader is enabled at once to fore- | 
cast the kind of fare which is provided for | 
him, and will proceed to read or not to! 
read according as his bias may incline him. ' 
But even in those which assume no such’ 
didactic office, and whose writers would 
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fairly repudiate any such design as prose- 
lytism, the great problems of religion, in- 
stead of being tacitly ignored or disguised 
in vague generalities, are assumed as hav- 
ing a momentous influence upon human 
life. They are not brought prominently 
into the foreground, perhaps, but they are 
evidently present to the mind of the writer 
as elements of grave importance. If our 
generation be indeed so irreverent and ir- 
religious as it is said to be, the traces of 
character are not to be found in our high- 
est works of fiction. If there is scepticism 
in them, it is scepticism in the better sense 
of the word. The doubts are those of the 
honest doubter; the questioning is not of 
a sneering or captious kind, but has the 
earnest tone of the inquirer who seeks an 
answer. Even if prevalent forms of be-- 
lief are sometimes held up somewhat rude- 
ly to the light, and shown to be here and 
there but thread-bare spiritual raiment, it 
is without prejudice to the living body of 
truth which they are intended to clothe. 
This is peculiarly the case with the 
works of the writer whose last production 
lies before us. Theological colour these 
volumes have none. Professions of a 
creed may seem to be even purposely 
avoided. But no one can say that their 
tone is other than reverent on religious 
questions. The unrealities of religion, 
whether they take the shape of formal act 
or fluent profession, are touched with a 
satire whose lash is not the less cutting 
because it is laid on with the most delicate 
wrist-play. People “whose celestial inti- 
macies seem not to improve their domestic 
manners,” who contrive “to conciliate 
piety and worldliness, the nothingness of 
this life and the desirability of cut glass, 
the consciousness at once of filthy rags 
and the best damask,”’ find no mercy here. 
And whether the old miser Peter Feather- 
stone seeks, as he declares in his will, “to 
please God Almighty” by building alms- 
houses, or Mr. Bulstrode attempts “an act 
of restitution which may move Divine 
Providence to avert painful consequences,” 
the touch of honest scorn in the brief 
phrases is more effective than a homily. 
And nowhere read where we will, shall we 
find less religious narrowness, or a fuller 
confession of the spiritual needs of human 
nature. Indeed, the cry of the soul after 
something more satisfying than the mere 
husks of worldly well-doing and success 
seems uttered in these volumes with an in- 
tensity which is almost painful. True, we 
have no distinct ideal set up and recom- 
mended as really attainable; rather — 
and this gives to the work that remarkable 
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tinge of melancholy which has been re- 
marked, in spite of all their grace and hu- 
mour, in most of its predecessors from the 
same hand—w2 are allowed to gather 
that for the most part ideals are unattaina- 
ble, and that the highest aspirations only 
serve to give a grandeur to the failure in 
which they inevitably end. We have been 
forcibly reminded, as we read, of the tone 
of thought which runs through several of 
those most remarkable sermons of Fred- 
erick Robertson —that all life is in one 
sense an illusion and a failure: and that 
the Highest Life on earth was, to outward 
seeming, a notorious failure. Take the 
characters in these volumes: all who set 
before them an object in life higher than 
their fellows, fail in its attainment. Ca- 
saubon is a failure, Dorothea is a failure, 
Lydgate is a failure more than all. It 
might seem, at first thought, as though the 
moral were as cynical as this—if you 
would escape disappointment, you must 
not seek to rise above the level of your 
fellow-creatures. It is Celia, with her 
kitten-like content and hatred of “no- 
tions,” — Sir James Chettam, who “ doesn’t 
go much into ideas,” — Will Ladislaw, 
with his amiable vagabond dilettantism, 
who looks upon all forms of prescribed 
works as “ harness,’’ and holds genius to 
be “necessarily intolerant of fetters,”” — 
Fred Vincy, with his goodhumoured gen- 
tlemanlike selfishness, — who come out, 
on the whole, with the largest share of 
commonplace happiness. But we are 
much mistaken if such be the moral which 
the author —if any moral be intended or 
“see tt ge have us draw. The 
ines may be read another way. To have 
an ideal at which we aim, and that ideal 
of the highest kind, is the worthy life and 
the true life, though not of necessity 
that which attains its object or wins con- 
tent. It is better to fail than to succeed, 
if the aim has been noble in the one case, 
and mean in the other. Our full sym- 
pathies remain with the aspirants in their 
failures —even because of their failures 
—not with the lower natures in their 
placid ruminant life. We feel no shadow 
of regret for Dorothea’s loss of her posi- 
tion as the lady of Lowick Manor, though 
we cannot accept without some disap- 
pointment her descent from her pedestal 
to the level of ordinary humanity, to be 
only “known in a certain circle as a wife 
and mother;” and we agree sadly with 
Lydgate in regarding himself as a failure, 
when he gets into extensive practice, and 
the receipt of an excellent income, and is 
credited by all his friends and acquaint- 
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ances with the possession of a very charm- 
ing wife. 

It is somewhat singular to find a writer 
whose line of thought is so distinctly mod- 
ern, learning with so much evident toler- 
ance, if not with favour, towards that type 
of old English churchmanship which has 
become almost a byword of reproach 
among the more active and critical spirits 
of our own day. There is the same gentle 
dealing with the old-fashioned church par- 
son which we found in “ Adam Bede,” and 
in “The Mill on the Floss.” Mr. Fare- 
brother, the by no means pattern vicar of 
St. Botolph’s, but for whom nevertheless 
our sympathies are strongly enlisted, is 
cast in very much the same mould, allow- 
ing for these specific differences which an 
artist whose figures are never servilely re- 
peated knows how to make, as the Mr. 
Irwine of “ Adam Bede.” Farebrother 
has more weakness, but more ability. 
The author of this remarkable series of 
novels has no sympathy with those who 
denounce what they have been pleased to 
term “the gentleman heresy”; meaning 
thereby that to be a gentleman is no part 
of the qualification for a clergyman’s 
office, and may possibly be a hindrance to 
his work. We believe that, so far as Eng- 
lish feeling is concerned, whether among 
rich or poor, no mistake could possibly 
be greater; and that, next to those more 
solemn essentials which fit a man for such 
a vocation, the delicate tact and high- 
mindedness in little things, which mark 
the character of the true gentleman, are 
qualities especially needed in the difficult 
relations into which the town or country 
parson is being continually brought with 
his people. Fer men who become clergy- 
men merely “for gentility’s sake,” the 
author of “ Middlemarch” has very little 
indulgence, — dismissing one of them in 
the indignant words of honest Mary 
Garth, “ What right have such men to rep- 
resent Christianity? as if it were an insti- 
tution for getting up idiots genteelly!” 
But to find any favour in these volumes 
they must be gentlemen in the best sense, 
whatever else they may be: — 


‘**T don’t say that Farebrother is apostolic,’ 
said Lydgate. ‘ His position is not quite like 
that of the Apostles; he is only a parson among 
parishioners whose lives he has to try and make 
better. Practically, I find that what is called 
being apostolic now is an impatience of every- 
thing in which the parson does not cut the prin- 
cipal figure. I see something of that in Mr. 
Tyke at the hyspital; a good deal of his doctrine 
is a sort of pinching hard to make people un- 
comfortably aware of him.’ ”’ 
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The appreciation shown by this writer 
for all that was good—and there was 
much —in the clergy of the old school, 
includes also a kindly though critical rem- 
iniscence of the external aspect which the 
Church and its services presented in their | 
day. Here, as before, the churches into ! 
which we are carried are not the “re- 
stored ” and beautiful buildings with 
which we are all now so familiar in fiction | 
as well asin fact, but the “ white-washed 
walis and dark old pews,” and “little gal- | 
lery over the vestry,” in which the parish | 
choir sing the good old tune of “ Hanover.”’ | 
The date of the story —in the days of 
“Mr. Peel” —will of course account in 
some degree for the style of the picture ; 
but the touches are evidently all put in 
with a loving hand. If we are made to 
smil_ at the homeliness of the group, it is 
a smile of a very kindly sort, and there is 
no more sneer intended than was in Addi- 
son’s mind when he showed us Sir Roger 
de Coverley aliowing no one to goto sleep 
in church but himself. A certain provin- 
cial architectural society, in one of those 
“ progresses ’? now so common in search of 
objects of interest, visited amongst other 
omg a village church which had lately 

een in the hands of the architect. The 
president —a considerable antiquarian 
authority — got up into the pulpit, and 
began, as was usual, to deliver a kind of 
running lecture on the chief points of in- 
terest in the building. To the horror and 
disappointment of the zealous rector, who 
had spared neither money nor pains upon 
the work of renovation, he began his re- 
marks as follows: “* We have here before 
us, gentlemen, one of the most uninter- 
esting objects to antiquarian eyes—a 
thoroughly restored church.” One can 
quite conceive that to the author of 
“Middlemarch,” though for a somewhat 
different reason, the hand of the modern 
restorer who has doubtless by this time 
duly scraped off the whitewash, and cut 
Gown the dark old pews, and disestablished 
the singing gallery in Lowick church, will 
have seemed to have been guilty of almost 
as ruthless a sacrilege as the enemy who 
in older times broke down all the carved 
work with axes and hammers. Some of 
us retain cherished reminiscences, tender 
as well as picturesque, even of the unre- 
generate church architecture and church 
order of our childhood; and to destroy 
them is like rubbing off the precious rust 
from the collector’s relic. 

Something of the same feeling may also 
be traced, here as in the author’s previous 
volumes, in that intense appreciation of 
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midland couuty scenery —so prosaic in 
the estimation of strangers, so heartily en- 
joyable to those who are most familiar 
with it— which shows itself in passages 
like the following : — 


** The ride to Stone Court lay through a 
retty bit of midland landscape, almost all 
meadows and pastures, with hedgerows still al- 
lowed to grow in bushy beauty and to spread 
out coral fruit for the birds. Little details gave 
each field a particular physiognomy, dear to the 
eyes that have looked on them from childhood: 
the pool in the corner where the grasses were 


|dank and trees leaned whisperingly; the great 
| ork shadowing a bare place in mid-pasture; the 


high bank where the ush-trees grew; the sud- 
den slope of the old marl-pit making a red back- 
ground for the burdock; the huddled roofs and 
ricks of the homestead without a traceable way 
of approach; the grey gate and fences against 
the depths of the bordering wood; and the stray 
hovel, its old, old thatch full of mossy hills and 
valleys with wondrous modulations of light and 
shadow such as we travel far to see in later life, 
and see larger, but none more beautiful. These 
are the things that make the gamut of joy in 
landscape to midland-bred souls— the things 
they toddled among, or perhaps learned by heart 
standing between their father’s knees while he 
drove leisurely.’’ 


Perhaps the avlest analysis of character 
in this book is that of Bulstrode, the “ evan- 
gelical” banker. To paint in glaring 
colours the sanctimonious hypocrite is easy 
enough for a very ordinary artist, and we 
have had him set before us under various 
names, from Mawworm downwards, until 
we have become almost sick of the portraits 
as we should be of the original, if we met 
him in actual life — which, be it observed, 
we very rarely do. But Mr. Bulstrode is 
not of this coarse type. He is not, in the 
ordinary sense of the word, a hypocrite at 
all; he does not wear a mere outward 
mask of spirituality. So far as intense be- 
lief in an unseen world and a controlling 
Providence, and a real personal interest 
in what he conceives to be, as he phrases 
it, “ for God’s glory,’’ he is sincere enough. 
It is this which redeems him at his worst 
from our contempt and disgust, even while 
we shudder at what we feel to be his blas- 
phemous paltering with conscience. The 
man is religious,— miserably and super- 
stitiously so. He is a character much 
more natural, and probably much more 
common, than the Pharisee of ordinary fic- 
tion. To enter into the feelings of such 
natures must always be difficult for a com 
monly honest mind; but the dissection of 
such a man’s inner conscience, which we 
have here made for us with the remarkable 
skill of this moral anatomist, has at least 
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all the vraisemblance of an operation per- 
formed upon the actual human subject. 
That entire separation of religion, so called, 
from the human duties of life is seldom 
perhaps so complete as we have it here 
represented ; men do not often confess it 
even to their secret selves; but there can 
be no doubt as to its being, for sordid 
minds, the most fascinating of all heresies. 
We should be very sorry to appear to cast 
even the shadow of an unfair reflection 
upon a class; but it would almost seem as 
if that special bias towards a theology more 
or less antinomian which is largely observ- 
able in the tradesman class—to a far 
greater extent than in any other class 
above or below, is not purely accidental, 
but that it is a preference arising distinctly 
out of the circumstances of their life. Find- 
ing such doctrines, or doctrines which ap- 
pear the same, maintained by theologians 
of repute, and pushed to the extreme by 
modern teachers who have inherited their 
terminology without the spirituality, they 
have adopted them honestly as best meet- 
ing their own difficulties. Few will reason 
themselves directly into the state of mind 
which is here attributed to Mr Dunkirk, 
the thieves’ pawn-broker, who “had never 
conceived that trade had anything to do 
with salvation;”’ but a good many men, 
who are by no means hypocrites in the 
grosser sense, act indirectly upon some 
such belief. This description of the Mid- 
dlemarch banker’s state ‘of mind is one 
which might serve perhaps as the unveil- 
ing of more than one nature in which the 
same contradiction is at work : — 


*¢There may be coarse hypocrites, who con- 
sciously affect beliefs and emotions for the sake 
of gulling the world, but Bulstrode was not one 
of them. He was simply a man whose desires 
had been stronger than his theoretic beliefs, and 
who had gradually explained the gratification 
of his desires into satisfactory agreement with 
those beliefs. If this be hypocrisy, it is a pro- 
cess which shows itself occasionally in us all, to 
whatever confession we belong, and whether we 
believe in the future perfection of our race or in 
the nearest date fixed for the end of the world; 
whether we regard the earth as a putrefying 
nidus for a saved remnant, including ourselves, 
or have a passionate belief in the solidarity of 
mankind, 

‘* The service he could do to the cause of re- 
ligion had been through life the ground he al- 
leged to himself for his choice of action: it had 
been the motive which he had poured out in his 
prayers. Who would use money and position 
better than he meant to use them? Who could 
surpass him in self-abhorrence and exaltation of 
God’s cause? And to Mr. Bulstrode God’s 
cause was something distinct from his own rec- 
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titude of conduct : it enforced a discrimination 
of God's enemies, who were to be used merely 
as instruments, and whom it would be as well 
if possible to keep out of money and consequent 
influence. Also, profitable investments in trades / 
where the power of the prince of this world 
showed its most active devices, became sancti- 
fied by a right application of the profits in the 
hands of God’s servant. 

‘* This implicit reasoning is essentially no 
more peculiar to evangelical belief than the use 
of wide phrases for narrow motives is peculiar 
to Englishmen. There is no general doctrine 
which is not capable of eating out our morality 
if unchecked by the deep-seated habit of direct 
fellow-feeling with individual fellow-men.”’ 


There was an “Occasional Sermons 
Bill,” as it was called, brought into the 
House last session, and quickly disposed 
of; not being, as some long-suffering hear- 
ers might have fondly hoped, a bill to 
make sermons only “occasional,” instead 
of inevitable as at present, but to allow 
laymen to preach them “on occasion.” It 
was found that, whether occasionally or 
constantly, the public would, on the whole, 
prefer the regular practitioner. But if 
preachers were to arise from among the 
laity who could deal with men’s conscien- 
ces with something of thé power which is 
shown from time to time in these pages, 
one would be glad that they should preach 
in St. Paul’s Cathedral or at Paul’s Cross, 
or at wherever they could get the largest 
audience. 

The mental struggle of this man Bul- 
strode with his great temptation — which 
we wili not anticipate for the reader —is 
described with wonderful power. How, 
when disgrace appears to be imminent, he 
“in vain said to himself that, if permitted, 
it would be a divine visitation, a chastise- 
ment, a burning; but he recoiled from the 
imagined burning, and he judged that it 
must be more for the divine glory that he 
should escape dishonour;” how he prays 
“that if it were possible the rest of his days 
here below might be freed from the threat 
of an ignominy which would break him ut- 
terly as an instrument of God’s service.” 
In the very crisis of his temptation he 
rises and spends “some time in private 
prayer.” Do we wonder that it is neither 
a prayer that the temptation may be re- 
moved, nor that a way may be made for 
him to escape? We are answered by the 
author in these remarkable words : — 


** Does any one suppose that private prayer 
is necessarily candid — necessarily goes to the 
roots of action? Private prayer is inaudible 
speech, and speech is representative; who can 
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represent himself just as he is, even in his own 
reflections? ”’ 


We must leave our readers to study for 
themselves the episode which we have 
here only briefly touched upon, and which, 
while entirely free from all sensational in- 
cident, or any of those artifices by which, 
in ordinary works of fiction, interest is 
sought to be excited and maintained, is to 
our view the most powerful part of these 
volumes. But we must just remark how 
simply and beautifully the author has 
given us the true solution of all that “ re- 
ligious ” casuistry which marks the con- 
flict in the soul of Bulstrode, in a few 
words put into the mouth of Caleb Garth, 
— slow in speech, but quick in moral per- 
ception. 

*¢¢ You are a conscientious man, Mr. Garth 
—a man,I trust, who feels himself accounta- 
ble to God. You would not wish to injure me 
by being too ready to believe a slander,’ said 
Bulstrode, casting about for pleas that might be 
adapted to his hearer’s mind. 

‘**T would injure no man if I could help it,’ 
said Caleb; ‘even if I thought God winked at 
it.’ ” 

A second love-story is worked out in 
these volumes with a wonderful power of 
insight into that pathetic tragedy which so 
often underlies the surface of the most 
commonplace life. It is the perfect con- 
tradictory of poor Dorothea’s romance. 
The dreamer -of dreams, in this second 
case, is the gentleman and not the lady. 
The town of Middlemarch has been some- 
what excited, in its quiet way, by the ad- 
vent of a young surgeon — a Mr. Lydgate 
(“one of the Lydgates of Northumber- 
land, really well connected,” as the Dow- 
ager Lady Chettam observes), avery good 
type of one class —it is much to be wished 
that it were a larger class —of his pro- 
fession. He is clever, well-read, and gen- 
tlemanlike; “has ideas, you know,” says 
Mr. Brooke, “ and wants to raise the pro- 
fession.” He has in his mind the ideal of 
a wife, as Miss Brooke had of a husband. 
But this ideal he would have been very 
far from finding in Dorothea. When he 
meets that young lady at a dinner which 
her uncle gives to some of the Middle- 
march notables, he looks upon her with a 
kind of curious admiration. 


** Her youthful bloom, with her approaching 
marriage to that faded scholar, and her interest 
in matters socially useful, gave her the piquancy 
of an unusual combination. 

** «She is‘a good creature — that fine girl — 
but a little too earnest,’ he thought. ‘It is 
troublesome to talk to such women. They are 
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always wanting reasons, yet they are too igno- 
rant to understand the merits of any question, 
and usually fall back on their moral sense to 
settle things after their own taste.’ ” 


The lady of his fancy, whom he thinks 
he has already seen, and whose somewhat 
commonplace character he views through 
the same kind of haze as that with which 
Dorothea has surrounded her hero, is a be- 
ing cast in quite another mould. He had not 
yet quite fallen in love; but he said of that 
particular woman, — “ She is grace itself 
— she is perfectly lovely and accomplished. 
That is what a woman cught to be — she 
ought to produce the effect of exquisite 
music.”” To adorn her husband’s life is his 
view of the mission of woman. 


“* Lydgate felt sure that, if ever he married, 
his wife would have that distinctive womanhood 
which must be classed with flowersand music — 
that sort of beauty which by its very nature was 
virtuous, being moulded only for pure and deli- 
cate joys.”’ 

**To his taste, guided by a single conversa- 
tion, here was the point on which Miss Brooke 
would be found wanting, notwithstanding her 
undeniable beauty. She did not look on things 
from the proper feminine angle. The society of 
such women was about as relaxing as going 
from your work to teach the second form, in- 
stead of reclining in a paradise with sweet 
laughs for bird-notes and blue eyes for a 
heaven.’’ 


How far this paradise is ever realized 
for the ambitious young surgeon — how 
far bird-notes and blue eyes suffice to 
make a man’s heaven on earth — especial- 
ly a man who, like Lydgate, “had meant 
to lead a higher life than the common,” — 
we leave to be discovered in the volumes 
which follow. Nor have we space to deal 
with the love fortunes of Fred Vincy and 
Mary Garth, who have no great ideals to 
dazzle or disappoint them; though we 
may say that this latter young lady be- 
came our own personal favourite from her 
first appearance, not only from her uncom- 
promising honesty, and tendency to show 
a little temper, but from a presentiment 
that these plain brown girls, towards the 
end of third volumes, have a tendency to 
improve into something very charming in 
their way. 

The episode of the Middlemarch elec- 
tion reminds us of some of the scenes in 
“Felix Holt.” Though the story itself 
| dates back to the days of “Mr. Peel” and 
' the Catholic Question, we see some of the 
political and social problems of our own 
times already casting their shadows be- 
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fore them, and they are evidently present 
to the author’s mind. No opinions can 
well be less conservative, in one sense, 
than those of the author of “Middle- 
march,” if Conservatism means, as its en- 
emies would assert, the maintenance of 
shams and abuses. But, as all readers of 
“Felix Holt” will remember, George Eli- 
ot’s radicalism, if radicalism it be, is of a 
very unpopular type. No one sees more 
clearly into the hollowness of political 
clap-trap and declamation. Ladislaw, who 
goes in for what we are now pleased to 
call purity of election, has to stop his ears 
when he finds that “ the means of enlisting 
the voter’s ignorance on the side of the 
Bill were remarkably similar to the means 
of enlisting it against the Bill.” Mr. 
Brooke himself is chuckling at the pros- 
pect of promotion in the Church which he 
foresees for Mr. Casaubon, as a reward 
for “a very seasonable pamphlet on the 
Catholic Question.” “He little thought,” 
says our author, “of the Radical speech 
which he was hereafter to make on the 
incomes of the Bishops.” : 

** But of Mr. Brooke I make a further re- 
mark, — namely, that if he had foréknown his 
speech, it might not have made any great differ- 
ence. To think with pleasure of his niece’s 
husband having a large ecclesiastical income 
was one thing —to make a liberal speech was 
another thing; and it is a narrow mind which 
cannot look at a subject from various points of 
view.”” . 


That poor gentleman’s feelings, as he 
stands in his “ buff waistcoat, short-clipped 
blond hair, ‘and neutral physiognomy ” 
have we not all seen him?) in the balcony 
of the White Hart, and his terrible col- 
lapse, owing chiefly to the unfortunate fact 
which he had himself observed, “that his 
ideas stood rather in his way when he 
was speaking,” are very amusingly de- 
scribed, and the speech itself is — a gem 
in its way. Its hopeless floundering and 
good-humoured irrelevancy must appear, 
we should be afraid, to some country gen- 
tlemen who have been in similar difficulties, 
even too painfully real. 

There is one observation which strikes 
us more forcibly in reading these volumes 
than in any others which have come. to us 
from the same hand. It is the power 
which the writer shows in awakening, not 
only our interest in, but our sympathies 
with, nearly all the prominent characters 
in the full drama of the story. In most 
novels, there is at least some one creation 
of the author’s fancy on whose brightness 
a shadow is seldom allowed to fall, in 
whose cause we become partisans, and 





whose greatest weaknesses are cleverly 
excused. Or, if the hero or heroine are 
not so near perfection in the outset, some 
discipline or other is introduced in the 
course of the story, which in the end com- 
pletes and purifies the character. And in 
some sense, if the novelist is to be re- 
garded as a moral teacher, this seems in 
accordance with the fitness of things. But 
such is by no means the principle upon 
which the author of “ Middlemarch’’ works. 
We find in these volumes nothing of the 
conventional hero or heroine. As, even 
in the most disagreeable characters, we 
are shown in almost every instance the 
good that is working in them fitfully here 
and there, so in the portraits of the favour- 
ites the shadows are not left out. The 
only personages in the story with whom 
we are never angry or disappointed are 
those in whom we are never called upon 
to take any very lively interest — who 
have not character enough to involve con- 
tradictions, —such as Sir James Chettam 
and Celia. Dorothea provokes us contiun- 
ally in the first book, until we scarcely pity 
her, though we can foresee much of the 
result, when she marries Casaubon; there 
is an Epicurean selfishness about Lydgate, 
in spite of his nobler aspirations, which 
makes us feel that the lower form of self- 
ishness in others from which he is made to 
suffer has in it something of retributive 
justice; Ladislaw is full of weaknesses 
and irresolution. On the other hand, 
there is no one who acts thoroughly the 
“villain” in the piece; Rosamond, who 
most rouses our indignation, is after all 
more contemptible than hateful; there is 
no one in whose frustrated designs the 
virtuous reader (what a tribute it is to the 
divinity of righteousness that we all be- 
come so virtuous when we sit down to 
read!) feels the sort of triumph which 
David proclaims over his enemies. Ca- 
saubon, with all his pedantic narrowness, 
is, perhaps, the most pathetic conception 
in the book ; and when Bulstrode is at last 
exposed and makes his miserable exit, so 
intensely have we been made to feel the 
mental agony and bitter humiliation of the 
man, that we are inclined to take his arm, 
as Lydgate does, and help him to his 
carriage. The creatures are all so in- 
tensely human, even in their baser aspects, 
that in spite of that seven-fold shield of 
virtue behind which we shelter ourselves, 
as has been said, when we sit in judgment 
on the characters of fiction, an honest 
conscience hesitates to cast the stone. 
There is as little of overt love-making 
in these volumes as is consistent with the 
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indispensable conditions of modern story- 
telling; but if any readers wish to see 
how gracefully such a subject may be 
treated, let them turn to the scene in the 
library at Lowick Manor, in chapter 83. 

In this, as in all the author’s previous 
works, there is an embarrassing abundance 
of tempting morsels for extract. Some- 
thing purely original, or so quaintly put as 
to make it original, might be found on 
almost every page ; passages on which the 
mind lingers as the eye does on a clever 
picture, long after it has thoroughly taken 
in every detail of the subject. One is 
tempted to half-close the volume from 
time to time, either to indulge a silent 
laugh, or to digest some epigrammatic 
truth which opens a new vein of thought 
within ourselves. In each of these brief 
passages there are materials for an essay 
or a sermon : — 


** Suppose we turn from outside estimates of 
@ man, to wonder, with keener interest, what is 
the report of his own consciousness about his 
doings or capacity : with what hindrances he is 
carrying on his daily labours; what fading of 
hopes, or what deeper fixity of self-delusion the 
years are marking off with him; and with what 
spirit he wrestles against universal pressure, 
which will one day be too heavy for him, and 
bring his heart to its final pause. Doubtless his 
lot is important in his own eyes; and the chief 
reason that we think he asks too large a place in 
our consideration must be our want of room for 
him, since we refer him to the Divine regard 
with perfect confidence; nay, it is even held 
sublime for our neighbour to expect the utmost 
there, however little he may have got from us.’’ 
— Vol. i., p. 144. 

** We do not expect “ to be deeply moved 
by what is not unusual. That element of trag- 
edy which lies in the very fact of frequency has 
not yet wrought itself into the coarse emotion 
of mankind: and perhaps our frames could 
hardly bear much of it. If we had a keen 
vision and feeling of all ordinary human life, 
it would be like hearing the grass grow and the 
squirrel’s heart beat, and we should die of that 
roar which lies on the other side of silence. As 
it is, the quickest of us walk about well-wadded 
with stupidity.”” — Vol. i., p. 351. 

‘* Character is not cut in marble — it is not 
something solid and unalterable. It is some- 
thing living and changing, and may become 
diseased as our bodies do.’ — Vol. iv., p. 182. 


Old Mr. Featherstone’s views of the Old 
Testament dispensation are as original, in 
their way, as those of Tennyson’s “ North- 
ern Farmer”: — 


‘* There’s one thing I made out pretty clear 
when I used to go to church — and it’s this: 
God A’mighty sticks to the land. He promises 
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land, and He gives land, and He makes chaps 
rich with corn and cattle.’’ 


Solomon Featherstone was “not only 
of much blander temper, but thought him- 
self much deeper than his brother 
Peter: ” — , 


** Indeed, not likely to be deceived in any of 
his fellow-men, inasmuch as they could not well 
be more greedy and deceitful than he suspected 
them of being. Even the invisible powers, he 
thought, were likely to be soothed by a bland 
parenthesis here and there, coming from a man 
of property, who might have been as impious as 
others.”’ . 


Mrs. Cadwallader’s social creed is stated 
for her in terms which, if they have all the 
severity of finished satire, have yet in 
them a lesson of the widest charity, and 
of a kind which to many of us is the most 
difficult of all to receive: for it is often 
much more easy to extend indulgence to 
our neighbours’ sins than to their social 
deficiencies : — 


‘Her feeling towards the vulgar rich was a 
sort of religious hatred: they had probably 
made all their money out cf high retail prices, 
and Mrs, Cadwallader detested high prices for 
everything that was not paid in kind at the 
Rectory: such people were no part of God’s 
design in making the world; and their accent 
was an affliction to the ears. A town where 
such monsters abougded was hardly more than 
a sort of low comedy, which could not be taken 
account of in a well-bred scheme of the uni- 
verse, Let any lady who is inclined to be hard 
on Mrs. Cadwallader inquire into the compre- 
hensiveness of her own beautiful views, and be 
quite sure that they afford accommodation for 
all the lives which have the honour to co-exist 
with hers,”’ 


The Middlemarch interpretation of 
“candour”’ is probably not confined to 
that town, where it meant the “taking an 
early opportunity to let your friends know 
that you did not take a cheerful view of 
their 4 their conduct, or their posi- 
tion.” Noris Mrs. Waule’s notion of the 
absurdity of using ceremony between 
blood relations peculiar to that lady ; “she 
was accustomed to think that entire free- 
dom from the necessity of behaving agree- 
ably was included in the Almighty’s inten- 
tions about families.” 

One brief extract more, and we will 
close the volumes. It is a little sermon, 


containing more than many long ones, up- 
on a text from the “ Pilgrim’s Progress ” 
—a passage from the trial of Faithful, | 
which stands as a motto to the last chapter 
but one: — 
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** When immortal Bunyan makes his picture | if it stood alone, would have made an era 


of the persecuting passions bringing in their 
verdict of guilty, who pities Faithful? That is 
a rare and blessed lot which some greatest men 
have not attained, to know ourselves guiltless 
before a condemning crowd —to be sure that 
what we are denounced for is solely the good in 
us. The pitiable lot is that of the man who 
could not call himself a martyr even though he 
were to persuade himself that the men who 
stoned him were but ugly passions incarnate — 
who knows that he is stoned, not for professing 
the Right, but for not being the man he pro- 
fessed to be.”’ 


So we take our leave of a work which, 





in the literature of fiction. Following, as 
it does, a series of acknowledged master- 
pieces from the same hand, which gave a 
new character to the English “ novel,” it 
would have been much to have been able 
to say that it maintained the reputation of 
its author. But we shall be surprised if 
the mature judgment passed upon it by 
those who can appreciate the work of a 
true artist — and we will admit that these 
may not be the majority of mere novel 
readers — does not pronounce it the most 
perfect of the series. 





Harvest-Home.—~In 1845, when Captain 
Marryat was a gentleman farmer, at Langham, 
Norfolk, he thus described a harvest-home cus- 
tom to a friend : — 


** To-morrow the men have a harvest-home 
dinner, and the next day they put apart to get 
drunk; such being the invariable custom of 
the country. I proposed last year that they 
should get drunk on the day of the harvest 
dinner, but they scouted the idea — they would 
have a day for intoxication entirely. Such was 
the custom. It was true that they would lose 
a day’s wages, but they must do as their fore- 
fathers had always done before them.”’ 

Notes and Queries. 


- 


Tue American Government may point with 
pride to the success of the new Indian policy 
which has been in force nearly two years. The 
Indians have begun to work on the reserves se- 
cured to them by the Government, and have 
made greater advances in civilization than coald 
have been supposed possible in the time. The 
White Earth reserve, where the soil is adapted 
for farming, supports about 1,000 Indians. 
Many have cast aside their blankets and cut 
their hair. Over 100 houses are building or 
built, in which a large part of the work is done 
by the Indians. This year they had on that one 
reserve 140 acres of wheat and many more 
of potatoes and garden products; they have 
250 head of cattle, besides horses and hogs; 
there is a saw-mill cutting from 15,000 to 
20,000 feet of lumber daily, run by a dozen 
Indians under the direction of one white man; 
two fine buildings accommodate a boarding 
school with seventy scholars and four teachers; 
and in a comfortable chapel built by the Episco- 
palians a Chippewa preacher gathers every Sun- 
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day a congregation of sixty to a hundred. ‘* One 
has only to see,’’ says an eye-witness, the ‘* con- 
scious pride with which men who, a year ago, 
were worthless savages, drive their oxen, and 
point to their gardens and houses to be con- 
vinced of the strong hold the new life has upon 
them.’’ There are no complete mortality rec- 
ords of the population on the reserves, but it is 
believed that the Indians are not now decreasing 
in numbers, in spite of a eircumstance which 
makes their advance in civilization a matter of 
great moment, the prevalence of pulmonary 
consumption among the women, owing to the: 
heavy burdens they carry on their backs, 
Pall Mall Gazette,. 


Seipom has a simple story been told in more 
touching language than the account given by 
the Toronto Globe of a lamentable accident 
which lately befel a flock of sheep when passing 
over a bridge in Upper Canada. ‘There is,”’ 
says the Globe, ‘‘a covered bridge at Peoria 
five hundred feet above high-water mark. A 
drover recently attempted to drive a thousand 
sheep across it. When about half way over, the 
bell-wether noticed an open window, and recog- 
nizing his destiny, made a strike for glory and 
the grave. When he reached the sunlight he at 
once appreciated his critical situation, and with 
a leg stretched towards each cardinal point of 
the compass, he uttered a plaintive ‘ Ma-a! ’ and 
descended to his fate, The next sheep and the 
next followed, imitating the gesture and the re- 
mark of the leader. For hours it rained sheep. 
The erewhile placid stream was incarnadine with 
the life-blood of moribund mutton, and not un- 
til the brief tail of the last sheep, as it disap- 
peared through the window, waved adieu to-the- 
wicked world, did this movement cease.” 
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HIS LITTLE SERENE HIGHNESS. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE “ DORCHLAUCHTING ” OF 
FRITZ REUTER. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Kagebein reads more of his poems. — What the Con- 
rector said to then. — What the Rathskellermeis- 
ter Kunst thought of concerts, and why he would 
give double rent. — How Doctor Hempel sang the 

inen-weaver, Kagebein composed, and the Con- 

rector was provoked.—How Zephire’s health 
came to be spilled on the Hofrath Aitmann’s vest. 
— Hofrath fischer makes a speech which is very 
reasonable, but ends in a quarrel. — Kunst breaks 
the pipes with a stick, the Conrector goes off in 
anger, and attempts to play the Linen-weaver on 
his violin, in the middle of the Holy Night, but 
does not succeed, as he is sent to bed. 

As the Herr Conrector passed the house 
of Buttermann the shopkeeper, near the 
market-place, he looked up at the second 
story, and said to himself: 

“JT wonder if the Princess Christel will 
come back here in the summer? Hm, hm! 
Perhaps she will want to take my Cicero 
de Officiis again. What a remarkable wo- 
man she is, goes about in her own rooms 
in leather breeches and a hussar’s jacket, 
smokes a short pipe, and drinks port wine, 
reads Cicero, and, what is more, under- 
stands what she reads, for she is no fool.” 

Uttering these words half-aloud, he came 
to the wine cellar kept by his brother-in- 
law, Kunst; but almost recoiled from the 
threshold, for there sat Kagebein in the 
room, in all his glory, with his manuscript 
in his hand, reading a poem. 


** Once a hen, with motherly anxiety, 
Digging worms behind the garden wall 
For herself, and for her children small, 
Sweet example of maternal piety! — ’’ 


But he stopped abruptly, as he saw the 
Conrector, and although he looked a little 
flushed and embarrassed, he said, with con- 
siderable dignity, he would read the rest at 
another time. 

“God bless you for your Christian con- 
sideration,” said the Conrector, now com- 
ing fully into the room. “Digging worms 
for her chickens, (Kiichen) was she ? ”” 

“What better could they ask?” said 
Hofrath Altmann, who sat behind the table, 
dressed in his fine clothes, trimmed with 
gold lace, and his hair as nicely arranged 
as the Conrector’s himself. “Has not our 
future Court Poet — for he will be so yet, 
I heard a little bird saying so, in Strelitz, — 
done his very best, and brought the Platt- 
deutsch and the High German languages 
into concert, so to speak, with that word, 
‘Kiichen?’” * 


* “ Kuchen,” adopted by Kagebein as a rhyme to 
“Suchen,” is neither one thing nor the other, 





“ Kuchlein ” being High German, and ‘* Kuken” 


“Do me the favor,” cried Kunst, the 
host, — a little red-faced man, who had to 
look up to every body, and with his thamb 
in one of his vest button-holes, ran up and 
down the room like the pendulum of a 
clock, — “do me the favor to say nothin 
about concerts. These new-fashione 
concerts, where instead of quietly en- 
joying a glass of wine, one must sit down 
with the ladies in a hall, turn his eyes in- 
side out, wag his head this way and that, 
keep time with his foot to the music, and 
run about the streets next day, like a hand- 
organ, humming all sorts of French airs!” 

“ You are right, there, Kunst,” said the 
Conrector ; “we have so many sweet Ger- 
man airs, that we have no need of these 
French concerts.” 

“T don’t agree with you,” said the Herr 
Rath Fischer. ‘“ Herr Rathskeller-meister, 
why should you complain of the concerts ? 
Here, bring me a fresh glass before the 
— comes in, and do make the room a 
ittle warmer ; itis confoundedly cold here.” 

“ That is your business, Herr Rath. Do 
you think I can warm such a great barn of 
a place as this? I have often suggested to 
the magistrates, that they should let me 
have a wall built across, and make the 
room into two; but it is not so easy to get 
it done. I have even offered to pay double 
rent, if they will do it.” 

“That is honorable,” said the Herr Rath, 
“and I will bring up the matter at the very 
next session.” 

“ Take care to do it when the Treasurer 
isn’t there, then; for he is particularly 
opposed to me.” 

“ Herr Hofrath,” said Kagebein, “a word 
with you,” and he took the Hofrath intoa 
corner. “So you really think I cannot fail 
to get the title of Court Poet?” 

“TI certainly believe you will get it, and 
if I can do anything — you know I am on 
friendly terms with Serene Highness — ” 

“Oh, you can do everything.” 

“But Rand has influence, too.” 

“ A word with you, brother-in-law,” said 
the Conrector to Kunst, and led him to 
another corner. “ You say you would pay 
double rent, — why you pay no rent at all.” 

“Hold your tongue! I know that, but the 
treasurer is the only one, besides us two, 
who knows it; the others don’t trouble 
themselves about the matter; and if I can 
get them to grant my petition, everything 
will go on as it has done.” 

“Look here, Kigebein,” said the Hof 
rath, rubbing his head, “ doubled is strong 


Platt-deutsch for chicken, ‘‘Kuchen” in H. G 
means cake. 


[Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1872, by Littell & Gay, in the Office of the Librariw. 
of Congress at Washington.) 
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with both of us. 
on account of the groschens, and you be- 
cause he is so much afraid of a thunder 


er, and tripled is stronger yet. If you have 
me and Rand on your side, and not the 
Princess Christel, there is still something 
wanting. In your place, I would dedicate 
a volume of Poems to her, also; for al- 
though His Highness doesn’t think much 
of women generally, still he would consult 
his sister in such a matter.” 

“T have a great epic poem,” whispered 
Kigebein, “entitled ‘The Beauty of the 
Bakery, or the Leap through the Black- 
thorn!’” 

“ That is fine; dedicate that to her, and 

then there will be no difficulty about the 
title.” 
. “Gentlemen,” cried Doctor Hempel, 
from the table, “the punch is here; you 
can discuss the rest of your secrets at 
another time.” 

When they were sitting together again, 
Hofrath Altmann said : 

“ Doctor, tell us if it is true, that old 


” 


_ shoemaker Grabow’s second son has gone 


crazy?” 

“ Yes, it is true; a remarkable case.” 

“ Yes,” said the Rath Fischer, “and he is 
£0 bad, that we sent old Bendschneider 
there yesterday, on the magistrates’ ac- 
count, as a watcher. He has been so be- 
fore; it seems to come upon him by fits.” 

“ What is the reason of it?” inquired 
the Conrector. . 

“Eh, who knows?” said the doctor. 
“His old mother thinks he has fallen in 
love with some distinguished lady.” 

“Nobody would go crazy on that ac- 
count,” said Kunst. 

“Yes,” said the Hofrath, “you would 
not, I dare say; you can laugh, you havea 
pretty wife, and have no idea how misera- 
ble an old bachelor or widower must be. 
Isn’t it so, Conrector ? ” 

“Your misery has never lasted long,” 
said the Conrector. “ You have been mar- 
ried three times, and I wager a bowl of 
punch before a year is out you will have a 
fourth wife.” : 

“Tt may happen so, if it should be con- 
venient,” said the Hofrath. 

“What would Serene Highness say to 
that?” asked the Rath Fischer. 

“Eh, what!” said the Hofrath. “Let 
him say what he pleases ; I shall not trouble 
myself much about Serene Highness in an 
affair like that. Serene Highness needs 
me more than I*need him.” 

“Yes,” said the Conrector, “you mean 
on account of the groschens. But after you 
were married the last time, it was a- good 
while before you had insinuated yourself 
into his good graces again.” 
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storm. He cannot spare either of us, and 
so you can get married whenever you 
please. You will wager a bowl of punch, 
that I shall have my fourth wife within a 
year; I will wager a bowl that you will 
have your second.” 

“That is right,” said Kunst; “children 
take something! Remember the host. This 
that stands on the table, I shall set down 
to the Hofrath’s account, and the second to 
my brother-in-law's.” 

“Hold!” cried the Conrector. “Don’t 
be too sure, and you will not be disap- 
pointed. Put it all down to the Hofrath’s 
account, he must pay it yet.” 

“Your word is a bridge upon which I 
am —-. obliged to walk,” was the Hofrath’s 
reply. 

“ Well, has the Conrector anybody in his 
eye, then?” asked the Rath Fischer. 

“Yes indeed,” laughed the Hofrath, 
“when he looks out of his window he can 
look into the window of his sweetheart.” 

“ Ha, ha!” laughed Kiigebein, in whose 
head the punch was beginning to work al- 
ready, because he was a poet: 

** To Syncerene his spirit flies, 
To gaze into her lovely eyes.’’ 

“ Kigebein!” cried the Conrector, stop- 
ping his ears, “let it go, we all know you 
can doit. But,” turning to the Hofrath, 
“you do not mean that I have an eye to 
that old, yellow French woman, who lives 
across the street from my house? ” 

“Yellow French woman!” interrupted 
Doctor Hempel, “she is no more French 
than youor I. She is from Forstenbarg, 
her father was the old tax-gatherer Solt- 
mann, and as the only daughter by his sec- 
ond wife, she inherited a very nice little 
roperty. She was maid of honor to the 
rincess Christel, for many years, when 
she resided in Forstenbarg, and once went 
with her to Paris, where she picked up a 
little French.” 

“ And yellow?” said the Hofrath; “she 
is like a white dove only that she has a few 
freckles on her face, which ‘are always a 
sign of a good tint.” (The Hofrath said 
teint, which is no more Platt-deutsch than 
it is English.) 

“Teint?” repeated the Conrector, “that 
is one of your distinguished expressions for 
skin, suppose? You must have picked that 
up among his Highness’s old foreign Court 
ladies ? ” 

“Ho, ho!’’ said Herr Fischer, “he is try- 





“Well, Conrector, it is much the same 


ing to escape, he wants to turn the conver- 
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Sation. Hold! How is it about the yellow 
French neighbor ?” 

« Brother-in-law, brother-in-law!” cried 
Kunst, stopping his pendulum motion for a 
moment, “ what shall I think of you? I 
shall have to take you in hand!” 

Here Kiigebein interrupted, looking 
steadfastly at the wall, asif the poetry were 
inscribed there: 


** His deeds malicious and unjust, 
Crafty his thoughts, and full of guile, 
His fame is vanity and dust, 
He merits no fair lady’s smile.’’ 


“Look here, Kigebein!” said the Con- 
rector, as he finished his glass, “I have 
been favored with quite enough of your 
poetry for to-day, and I have behaved as 
well as anybody could expect; but if you 
are going to make a personal matter of it, 
I will sue you for libel. Rath Fischer and 
Doctor Hempel are my witnesses that I 
have given you fair warning.” 

But that was asking too much of a poet 
in full swing; Kagebein went on, undis- 
mayed: 

** No lady looks on thee with favor, 

Nor will, with all thy best endeavor, 
Yet better luck I wish to thee 
This evening, drink:ng punch with thee.” 


“That is right!” cried Hofrath Alt- 
mann, “ we will drink punch, and the Court 
Poet Kigebein shall have the first toast!” 

“Yes, Conrector,” said Rath Fischer, 
“and you shall give it.” 

“So I will,” said the Herr Conrector, 
touching glasses with the poet. “May he 
live long and give up writing poetry!” 

“Ha, ha!” cried the Hofrath, “ why he 
has but just begun! Pay him in his own 
coin, Conrector! We Bramborgers must 
not allow ourselves to be outstripped by a 
Strelitzer, in the art of poetry.” 

“You are a sly old instigator, Hofrath, 
and you have learned it at our Serene High- 
nesses’ Court, for there ” If he had 
gone on he would probably have been 
guilty of contempt of Majesty, but he was 

ortunately interrupted. During*all this 

talk, Doctor Hempel had been gazing 
fixedly into his glass, and when he saw 
that it was full he had drunk it; and when 
he saw that it was empty, he had filled it 
again, and so by degrees he had arrived at 
the physical condition where singing was 
necessary to his happiness; he looked stiffly 
into his glass, emptied it with the greatest 
deliberation and solemnity, and broke out 
in a stentorian bass : 


+¢ Die Lineweber haben eine Saubere Zunft.’’ 
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“Have you got so far as that, neigh- 
bor?” cried the Rath Fischer, “have you 
got to the Linen weaver: ?” 

“ Karl!” cried Kunst to the boy, “ bring 
in the other bowl, we have got to the 
Linen weavers!” and he waved Hofrath 
Altmann’s cane over his head; for he had 
the habit, in his pendulum progress, of tak- 
ing out one after another of his guest’s 
canes, for exercise. 

All this by-play had not interrupted 
Doctor Hempel in his song: 


** Die Lineweber haben eine Saubere Zunft, 
Harun, discharum — 
Mittfasten halten sie Zusammen-kunft, 
Harum, discharum — 
Aschegraue, Dunkelblaue, 
Mir ein Viertel, Dir ein Viertel, 
Fein oder grob, Geld giebts doch, 
Aschegraue, Dunkelblaue — *’ 


Here the whole company joined in, loud- 
ly ; stamping in chorus. “ 

“Karl!” cried Kunst to the boy, “run 
to my wife, and ask her to send us in some 
pepper-nuts and apples.” 


** Die Lineweber haben sich ein Haus gebaut, 
. Harum, discharum, 
Von buttermilk and sauerkraut, 
Harum, discharum — ”’ 


began Doctor Hempel again. 

* No, Doctor,” interrupted Rath Fischer, 
“that is enough. If we were to sing 
through the whole of the Linen weavers, 
we should be sitting round the punch-bowl 
at sunrise to-morrow mornug. Let us 
have a round song.” 

“ Karl,” cried Kunst, “run into my room 
and bring the great covered glass for the 
round song.” 

Kiigebein looked at the wall again, and 
seemed to be considerably agitated. 

“ God bless us!” cried the Conrector to 
Doctor Hempel. “ He is composing again.” 


**Die Lineweber schlachten alle Jahr zwei 
Schwein,”’ 
began Doctor Hempel. 


“Hush!” cried Hofrath Altmann, here is 
Kunst’s great goblet, now we will begin: ” 


**Rund, Rund, Rund-Gesang — ”’ 


“ Karl,” cried Kunst again, “ get my arm- 
chair for my brother-in-law, the Conrector ; 
he must be president; and put a bit of tile 
under the short leg;—to Keep it from wab- 
bling,” he explained to his brother-in-law. 

“Come, now, begin!’ cried Hofrath 
Altmann, and all joined in singing: 


‘** Rund, Rund, Rund-Gesang und Rebensaft 
Lieben wir ja Alle; 
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Darum trinkt mit Muth und Kraft 
Schéumende Pokale! 
Bruder, deine Schénste heisst ? ’’ 


All eyes were turned upon Kigebein, 
who rose with an involuntary jerk, and 
whose face beamed with poetic fire, senti- 
mental emotion, and chivalric ardor; as if 
the sun shone from one eye, the moon from 
another, and superfluous pine torches were 
kindled upon the nose between them. He 
steadied himself by grasping the back of 
the Conrector’s chair with one hand, while 
he gesticulated with the other: 


** Punch and Bishop we must not forget, — 
Everything be done with etiquette, — 
To the health of all your fair ones drinking 
And with kindest wishes of them thinking, 
Here I drink the health of my Zephire, 
And — and— and — ” 


“ And so do all the others here,” said the 
Conrector. 

“And to all fair ladies, everywhere, 
cried Kigebein, angrily, looking at the 
Conrector With indignation, as if the latter 
had attempted to pluck the finest laurel 
from his wreath. 

“T shall not drink to Zephire and Ze- 
mire,’’ grumbled Doctor Hempel, in his 
deep bass, “they are dogs’ names. M 
mother-in-law had one, that she called Ze- 
mire, and my neighbor, Schultz the baker's 
wife, has one called Zephire. 


*¢ Die Leineweber machten eine zarte musik.”’ 


But here he was interrupted. Kiigebein 
had removed his right hand from the Con- 
rector’s chair,—his only security, —to 
take the goblet, and was lifting it to drink 
to his Zephire, when the Doctor’s con- 
temptuous words fell upon his ear. It was 
as if, when he was in the midst of a verse, 
a beggar had come to the door, or as if, 
when he and his Zephire were sitting in 
tlie moonshine, somebody had poured a 
glass of cold water over their heads, or 
as if the arm which he had outstretched for 
knightly deeds had been suddenly arrested. 
When one’s arm is thus suddenly arrested, 
and one is holding a full glass in one’s hand. 
the cup naturally runs over, and so it did 
on the present occasion. Zephire’s health 
overflowed upon the Hofrath Altmann’s 
velvet vest. 

“ P-p-r-r-r!” puffed the Hofrath, whose 
face had also received a little kiss from Ze- 
phire, “ the devil take such awkwardness!” 

“Karl, bring a towel,” cried Kunst, 
“and clean up the Herr Hofrath.” 

Kiigebein stood for a moment quite as- 
tonished and confounded, then the fright 
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brought him partially to his senses, and he 
said, —_ reasonably: “Herr Hofrath, 
Herr Hofrath, I could not help it. It made 
my hand tremble to hear Doctor Hempel 
call Zephire a dog’s name.” 

But when he saw Karl wiping up the 
punch, the poetic fire broke out anew: 


‘* This is a sad affair to day, 
But see, the servant comes in haste, 
And, kneeling, gently wipes away 
The punch from the Herr Hofrath’s vest.” 





And then he turned to Doctor Hempel, who 
|had risen and was standing by the window 
in the corner, and cried in aloud voice, 
while he pointed to Karl: 


**T was unfortunate, but thou 
The cause of all the trouble art, 
Thy scornful words of my Zephire 
So deeply grieved my tender heart.”’ 


Fortunately Doctor Hempel did not 
notice the poet’s observations ; he had been 
checked in his favorite song, and the 
Linen-weavers were still imprisoned in his 
throat; he improved the opportunity to 
let them out, and was singing his song to 
himself in the corner. 

“ Ad locus!” cried Kunst, “sub proeclu- 
sione, — that is to say, whoever does not 


Y | sit down, must give a bowl of punch.” 


“ Down with you!” said the Conrector, 
pulling the poet down into his chair by 
the skirts of his coat. “You will be spill- 
ing over me, next.” 

But this Babylonish confusion of tongues 
did not continue long; for though punch 
has the failing of making sensible people 
a little light-headed, it has also the good 
property of rendering some people, not 
over-gifted with intelligence, uncommonly 
sensible. It had this effect upon Rath 
Fischer. He got up and made a speech; 
as the Conrector observed afterwards, the. 
most sensible he ever heard from him. He 
began by assuring the company that he, 
for his part, was quite sober ;— a state- 
ment which nobody contradicted, though 
the Conrector muttered to himself, “ He 
always is,” — then he looked at Kigebein, 
and added: “One of the company, how- 
ever, was very drunk; but it was a bene- 
fit to the others, else they mizht not have 
been favoured with his fine thoughts, sf 
Here Kiigebein was going to protest and 
defend himself; but the Conrector so far 
restrained him that he produced only one 
short verse : — 





‘* Thanks for your kind remarks, my friend; 
Eat and drink with a joyous heart ! 
Live in pleasure without en ! 
Bid all anxious cares depart !’’ 
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“ Very good!” said the Conrector, and 
turned to Rath Fischer: 

“ So, now go on!” 

Rath Fischer blew his nose to give him- 
self time for reflection, and said: “ Hof- 
rath Altmann might make himself quite 
easy, for, so far as he knew, punch left no 
traces.” — “Cannot you see it yourself?” 
asked the Hofrath. —“ Well, and if it did 
leave traces,” continued the orator, “ there 
was no great harm done, for the Hofrath 
had received this vest as a present from 
his Serene Highness, and his Serene High- 
ness had more lcft than he knew what to 
dowith. For the rest, they had come here 
to enjoy themselves in peace and quiet, and 
if Doctor Hempel had rather overdone the 
Linenweavers, he had his reasons for it; he 
had heard that Doctor Hempel’s grand- 
father had been a linen weaver, and he 
thought well of the doctor for wishing to 
honour the old gentleman.” 

“That was a stupid joke!” cried the 
doctor; “his grandfather was no linen- 
weaver; he had held an office under Gov- 
ernment; he had been a gate-keeper about 
the time that Rath Fischer’s grandfather 
had been a policeman.” 

“My grandfather ——” began Hofrath 
Altmann, —“ was a letter-carrier for the 
Post,” cried Kunst; “ Karl! No, that will 
do! Idon’t want you,—only wanted to 
see if you were at your post.” 

“My grandfather, ” began Kiige- 
bein, —“ was a_ blockhead-maker,” mut- 
tered the Conrector. “Fie! for shame! 
Trying to make out your grandfathers 
more distinguished than other people's! 
We should all be thankful that our ances- 
tors were good, honest people, who did 
their best for us, so that we have become 
what we are.” 

“You are right, brother-in-law,” said 
Kunst, “ for my grandfather a 

“We have had enough of that! 


** Rund, Rand, Rund-Gelang 
Und Rebensaft-—— 


“Karl! fill the glasses!” cried Kunst, 
and, going to the corner, he selected a new 
stick and waved it over the heads of the 
company to beat the time for the song. 


** Bruder, deine Schéne heist? ”’ 


sang Kiigebein, turning to the Conrector. 
“I have none,” was the curt reply. 
“Out with it! out with it! He must 
have one!” cried his comrades ; but Kiige- 
bein knew what to do; he sung lustily : 


** Nihilia, die sall leben! Nihilia, diesall leben! ” 
Kunst had always been accustomed to a 








Come: 
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stick with a erook ; at this moment he held - 
in his hand a stick with a head, and as he 
was beating the time with great energy, it 
flew out of his hand, broke Hofrath Alt- 
mann and Doctor Hempel’s earthen pipes, 
and struck the Conrector. 

“Karl!” cried Kunst, “fresh pipes for 
the two gentlemen !” 

“ Brother-in-law,” said the Conrector, 
“how could you throw about my cane in 
that aun! The gold head might be in- 

ured.” 

Ms That is your cane, is it ?”’ said Kunst, 
snatching it out of his hand. “That is my 
father-in-law’s cane.” 

«“ Yes, and my father-in-law’s, too.” 

“ My father-in-law gave me that cane on 
his death-bed.” 

“ He gave it to me!” cried the Conrec- 
tor, and he snatched it from Kunst again ; 
“and, brother-in-law, mark this: Dbeatus 
possessor.” 

“ Beati possidentis,” said Rath Fischer to 
himself. 

“And this cane——” cried Kunst. 
“ And this cane,” cried the Conrector, “ my 
father-in-law gave me on his death-bed; 
he said a man in my position ought to carry 
a gold-headed cane.” 

“Karl,” cried Kunst, “take the stick 
away from him! But he must pay first. 
Nobody need come here who will not 

a ! ” 
a I have paid,” cried the Conrector, and 
he buttoned up his pockets, threw his 
cloak over his shoulders, and marched off 
with the greatest dignity. 

“You are right!” cried Rath Fischer, 
and followed him. 

“Bravo!” cried Hofrath Altmann, also 
following. “If Kunst were to go about 
with a gold-headed cane, he would look 
like a pig’s head brought to the table with 
a lemon in the mouth.” 

As the Conrector passed under the arched 
gateway of the Rathhaus, where Kunst had 
hung a lantern for this special occasion, a 
gust of wind struck him; he did not heed 
it, but, holding fast with one hand the old 
cloak, which was not buttoned, and 
streamed out behind him like a torn sail, 
he held up his cane before him with the 
other, and cried, “ My cane!” 

“You look like the flying Mercury, on 
the Dutch tobacco-packages,” said the 
Hofrath. 

“With a caduceus,” laughed Rath 
Fischer. 

“My cane!” cried the Conrector, pay- 
ing no attention to their jokes, turned into 
his street, entered his house, and, in the 
hall, cried once more: “ My cane!” 
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“Good heavens!” exclaimed Diirten, 
coming to meet him, “ what is the matter ? 
What do you want? Come into the room.” 

“Kunst will take my cane from me!” 

“What! Kunst will take your cane?” 

“ Kunst will take my cane! ”’ F 

“Why, Kunst must bé out of his head! 
Come, Herr Conrector, you have got ex- 
cited; drink a glass of water, and go to 
bed. You will feel betterin the morning.” 

“ Kunst Hold! AnnaeMaria Doro- 
thea Holzen, eldest daughter of Holzen the 
master-cooper, I believe you are a thor- 
oughly honest girl. 1 will deliver my cane 
into your charge. You shall be responsi- 
ble for it!” 

“Give it here, Herr Conrector; I will 
lock it up in my chest, and anybody that 
tries aa 

“ Kunst might invade the premises when 
I am in school.” 

“Eh! I'll invade him, if he should!” 
cried Diirten, flourishing the stick in the 
air. “But now go to bed.” 

“ And Rath Fischer, too, he said: * Beati 
possidentis,” said he. 

“IT don’t understand,” said Diirten, “ but 
it must be something very foolish if Rath 
Fischer said it, for since the time when he 
sold my old father’s garden ——” 

“Rath Fischer? Doctor Hempel? Doc- 
tor Hempel is a linen-weaver, — 


*¢ Die Leineweber haben eine Saubere Zunft,”’ 


sang the Conrector, and took down his 
violin, and was going to play the Linen- 
weavers on this Holy Night between the 
24th and 25th of December; but Diirten 
Holzen was too quick for him. She 
snatched the fiddle bow from his hand. 
“Come, this is pretty business! I will 
smear your bow with tallow! How? You 
must sing, as Cantor, in the church, to- 
morrow, and you want to play the Linen- 
weavers in the middle of the night ? What 
would people say ? What would the neigh- 
bors say? What would the old yellow 
thing opposite say? Come, do you go to 
bed, and I will put away ‘the fiddle bow 
and the cane, and when you are in bed I 
will come and take away the candle, so 
there will be no danger;” and upon that 
she departed, and he went to bed. After 
a little while, wher she heard him snoring 
unmistakably, she went in and brought out 
his candle, and said to herself: 

“Things must have gone wrong this 
evening, for he is not generally so; but he 
‘is not used to it, and cannot bear much ; 
and then he got vexed with Kunst. Well, 
that is no matter, that is good for him ; he 
learns to know the difference. To-morrow 
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he will have the headache and stay at 
home, and that is a good thing, too. I can 
go with Stining and Halsband on the ice, 
and look after them; for such young peo- 
ple ought not to be left alone.” 

In a little while all was dark in the Con- 
rector’s house, but if one could have seen 
through the darkness, and have looked 
into Diirten Holzen’s sleeping-room, be 
would have perceived her lying softly 
asleep, with her hands folded on her 
bosom. Only innocent child-hands, and 
honest, hard-working hands, that are pure 
from unjust gains and wicked deeds, carry 
the evening prayer on into quiet, blessed 
dreams. 


CHAPTER V. 


Durten surveys and measures her Christmas pres- 
ent. — The yellow woman brings a yellow cake. — 
Durten's pride in Kirschii Cornucopiz and Ho- 
mer.— Kunst makes an invasion and conspires 
with the yellow woman.—The Herr Conrector 
finds a piece of white paper and has the headache 
in oc of yesterday evening. — Durten 
and Stin ng go on theice with Halsband, who 
improves his privileges. — Kunst makes shameful 
attempts upon Durten’s loyalty with a glass of 
punch. — Durten sits in judgment upon Stining, 
and Kunst congratulates his brother-in-law upon 
the yellow woman. 


THE next morning, the Herr Conrector 
sat in his pa as Cantor, at the church, 
and played the organ and sang with as 
much energy as the occasion called for and 
his headache would permit; Diirten Holzen, 
meanwhile, stood in the hall, and had hung 
her Christmas present on a nail, that it 
might appear to the best advantage. The 
sun shone brightly through the hall-win- 
dow, for it was a beautiful white Christmas 
and winter day. The storm of yesterday 
evening was over, and the young people in 
the city were getting out their skates and 
sleds, and saying: “It would be fine on 
the ice to-day, for the wind has blown off 
the snow from the track.” 

Diirten Holzen held a hazel stick and a 
brush in her hand, but she did not proceed 
to her work; she turned her future prop- 
erty to the right and to the left, and up 
and down, and held it in the sunlight. 

“Tt would do now,” she said, thought- 
fully, “ but at Whitsuntide! How he will 
rub it, before that time, on those old rough 
benches! If he would only sit quietly, and 
have a cushion in his chair; but he never 
will. I might at least try the experiment 
of a cushion.” 

She went into her room, and came back 
with a spencer pattern, and laid the back 
piece here and there on the breeches, but 
it would not fit anywhere. 

*“ Well,” said she, “ he may be able to tell 
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how a spencer is coming out of it,—TJ 
cannot. Perhaps Stining can help me.” 

While she was engaged in these pro- 
found thoughts, the door opened. Diirten 
dropped her brush and came near crying 
for help, for she felt as if a whole band 
of robbers had broken into the hall, and 
she were about to be gagged and bound; 
— the neighbour from across the street 
stood there, in her yellow pelisse, and held 
in her hand a plate containing a cake as 
yellow as saffron. 

Diirten was greatly terrified; but, being 
so decided a character, she quickly regained 
her self-possession, and then became 
ashamed and vexed at her own foolish- 
ness, and angry with its cause. 

“Bon jour, Mademoiselle,” said the 
neighbour, making a very graceful bow. 

Diirten Holzen slightly inflated her nos- 
trils, threw back her head, and thrust her 
hands under her apron, in a very resolute 
manner, so that the hazel stick, which she 
still held, hung down at her side like a 
sword. “If you mean me, with your Mam- 
sell,” said she, very coldly, and yet with 
great excitement, “Ican only say that I 
make no pretensions to such a rank and 
title; Iam only the Herr Conrector’s 
house-keeper.” 

“ Pardon, ma chere, I am far from wish- 
ing to disturb the peace of this amiable 
household, which has been established un- 
der the wings of modest intellect. Icome 
en qualité of a friendly neighbour, to lay 
at your feet and the Conrector’s a modest 
offering for the joyful occasion of this fes- 
tal day. Chose lais from the boulangere, 
Madam Schultz, who has just betrayed to 
me that you did not bake for the festival.” 

So, Diirten Holzen, what now? You 
may still be angry, if you please, but you 
cannot affurd to be rude; when a person 
comes to you with such fixe language, and 
a saffron-coloured cake, you must at least 
show that you have manners. But you 
can still be angry, Diirten! And so she 


was. 

“What!” she cried, “ Schultz, — Baker 
Schultz! Does she bring us intothe mouth 
of strange people, because we have not 
baked? We might have baked, as well as 
other people, but we did not choose to bake ; 
and Schultz makes sport of us on that ac- 
count ?” 

Not at all, —she had not spoken of it in 
that way, said Mamsell Soltmann, and be- 
gan her fine speeches anew, holding out 
the plate to Diirten, so that Durten was 
compelled to be civil in return, even if the 
Mamsell had worn ten yellow pelisses, one 
above tho other. She could not receive 
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her guest in the hall, her own room was 
not yet ready for company, for she was 
very sparing of wood; so she dropped her 
stick, took out her hands from under her 
apron, and taking the plate in one hand, 
she opened the door of the Herr Conrec- 
tor’s room with the other, and motioned 
the French woman to enter. Although 
she was still angry, a thrill of pride ran 
through her heart when she saw that the 
outlandish woman stepped over the thresh- 
old of the Conrector’s study with fear and 
trembling. It was really so. The poor 
yellow woman thought nothing of bringing 
the Herr Conrector a little cake for Christ- 
mas; but as she entered this sanctum- 
sanctorum, she felt like a young student 
when he enters for the first time, as a 
Freshman, the lecture room of some learned 
professor, where learning is, so to speak, 
dished out in bowls and administered in 
brimming ladles, and the very air of the 
room has a musty odor, from the quan- 
tity of wisdom it contains, and the length 
of time it has been the abode of learn- 
ing. 

Diirten set down the plate on the table, 
pushed: aside the Herr Conrector’s arm- 
chair, and, placing another for the visitor, 
said: 

“ Sit down. 
church.” 

But the guest stood, quite confound- 
ed, before the Herr Conrector’s book- 
shelves, and contemplated the backs of 
perhaps fifty old leather-covered volumes 
with great veneration. 

“ And has he read all those through ?” 
cried the Mamsell. 

Another thrill of pride shot through Diir- 
ten’s heart. The air was not musty to 
her, she was quite accustomed to it. 

“Read them through!” said she, and 
laughed as if she-were laughing at a child. 
“Read them through! Studied them 
through, you should say! See here,” and 
she pulled out an old soldier, * this is Kir- 
schii; this generally lies here; we always 
use this when we give private instructions. 
These six go back and forth with him to 
school, he teaches out of them there. Some 
get as far as these. I think they must be 
a sort of catechism, but some learn out of 
this,” and she took down a well-worn speci- 
men of Homer. “ This must be something 
like our Bible, for the Conrector reads in 
it every evening, sometimes softly, but of- 
ten aloud, and then it sounds as fine as 
when they are singing in church. Of 
course one cannot understand a word of 
it; it is just as if you were to go to the 
Jewish Synagogue. And jngt see how it 


He is not at home, he is at 
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looks inside!” and she held up the Greek 
letters for the Mamsell’s observation. 

. She was admiring them, when the door 
bell rang, and the Rath Kellermeister, 
Kunst came into the room: 

“Good morning! — My brother-in-law 
the Conrector not yet home from church? ” 

“Not yet,” replied Diirten, her angry 
mood returning, upon the sight of Kunst, 
especially as she noticed him prying into 
all the corners, which could only be from 
his anxiety to discover the gold-headed 
cane. 

“ Ah, so!’’ said he, and coughed a little 
to clear his throat, made the Mamsell 
rather a cavalier bow, looked at her with 
some curiosity, and then said, laughing to 
himself a little : 

“So you are here too? Well, I con- 
gratulate you!” 

“ Pourquoi ?” asked she, turning red. 

“Why? Because I should have 
said, the compliments of the season! You 
can reckon it against New-Year’s, for I 
shall have so many people to congratulate 
then, that I may forget you,” and with 
that he stuck his thumbs in the armholes 
of his vest, and began to walk up and 
down the room. 

“ Diirten, when will he come ? ” 

“ When church is out.” 

“Hm! Hm!— Karl! 





Yes,so. I will 
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make some other calls in the city; for I 
don’t see his stick anywhere.” 

“If you want a stick, I can help you to 
one,” said Diirten, going out as quickly as 
if she kept an assortment of walking sticks 
on hand, and could equip all the idlers in 
Nigen-Bramborg. : 

* Here!” said she, holding out to the 
Rath Kellermeister the knotted hazel stick 
with which she had been beating the velvet 
breeches. ® 

“Hm! Hm!— She is making fun of 
me. — Very good, I will remember; put it 
down to your account.” 

“T wish you a good morning,” said the 
neighbor, who had noticed that there was 
something in the air. “ Adieu!” 

“Wait, wait!” said Kunst, “I have 
something to say to you, I wili go with 
you. — You often visit my brother-in-law 
— well, no harm in it! — Well, Diirten, I 
have nothing to look for here.” 

“T thought so,” said Diirten to herself, 
as the two went out together. “Truly!” 
she exclaimed, putting her hands on her 
sides, and watching them across the street, 
“he goes with her to her house. This isa 
regular conspiracy against the Herr Con- 
rector, I'll wager. my life! He wants the 
cane, and what she wants ” The sen- 
= was finished by a significant shud- 

er. 








Harper’s Weekly announces the death, at 
Reading, Pennsylvania, at the age of fifty-six, 
of Mr. William M. Baird, a gentleman who was 
much interested in natural history, and espe- 
cially in ornithology. Mr. Baird, while resid- 
ing at Carlisie, Pennsylvania, commenced in 
1888 a collection of the birds of the county, in 
which he was assisted by his younger brother, 
Prof. 8. F. Baird, of the Smithsonian Institution; 
and the two carried on their labours in common 
for many years, during which time they published 
conjointly descriptions of two new species of small 
fly-catchers discovered by them in the vicinity 
of Carlisle, as also a list of the birds of Cum- 
berland County. I[aving adopted the profession 
of the law, Mr. William Baird was obliged to 
give up his active labours in ornithology, and 
the work was continued by his brother, who, on 
receiving an appointment in connectiov with the 
Smithsonian Institution at Washington, carried 
to it the conjoint collection, which formed, in a 
measure, the basis of the magnificent series of 
North American birds in the institution, and 
which has served as the matevial for so much 
research on the part of naturalists in America 
and other countries. ° 








We hear from Ceylon that there has been a 
deluge, which has done considerable damage; 
but the coffee districts are believed not to have 
suffered much. At Colombo a bank near the 
Pettah, or native suburb, had to be cut through 
in order to allow the water accamulated in the 
lake and its ueighborhood to escape into the sea, 
Mr. 8. Green, of Colombo (a gentleman who 
takes great interest in science, and has sent 
home to England.a great number of very inter- 
esting minute insects new to science, and who 
has a splendid telescope by Cooke, the best in 
Ceylon), says in a private Jetter : — ** We have 
had heavy rains here, which have inundatel a 
great portion of the Western Province. A great 
many native houses have been destroyed, and 
one or two lives lost. Many natives took refuge 
in the cocoa-nut trees around their dwellings; 
but some were found already occupied hy snakes 
that had climbed the trees to escape the flood. 
They were very fierce, and maiotained their 
position. A friend of mine going over the 
piddy-fields in a boat, saw several dead snakes 
floating on the water, and others swimming 
about,”’ Nature. 
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From The Cornhill Magazine. 

COINCIDENCES AND SUPERSTITIONS. 

Every one is familiar with the occasion- 
al occurrence of coincidences, so strange 
— considered abstractly —that it appears 
difficuit to regard them as due to mere 
casualty. The mind is dwelling on some 
person or event, and suddenly a circum- 
stance happens which is associated in some 
altogether unexpected, and as it were im- 
probable manner with that person or event. 
A scheme has been devised which c1n only 
fail if some utterly unlikely series of events 
should occur, and precisely those events 
take place. Sometimes a coincidence is 
utterly trivial, yet attracts attention by 
the singular improbability of the gbserved 
events. We are thinking of some circum- 
stance, let us say, in which two or three 
persons are concerned, and the first book 
or paper we turn to, shows, in the very 
first line we look at, the names of those 
very persons, though really relating to 
others in no way connected with them; 
and so on, with many other kinds.of coin- 
cidence, equally trivial and equally singular. 
Yet again, there are other coincidences 
which are rendered striking by their fre- 
quent recurrence. It is te such recurring 
coincidences that common superstitions 
owe their origin, while the special super- 
stitions thus arising (that is, superstitions 
entertained by individuals) are innumera- 
ble. It is lucky to do this, unlucky to do 
that, say those who believe in common 
superstitions; and they can always cite 
many coincidences in favour of their opin- 
ion. Butitis amazing how common are 
the private superstitions entertained by 
many who smile at the superstitions of the 
ignorant. We must suppose that all such 
superstitions have been based upon ob- 
served coincidences. Again, there are 
tricks or habits which have obviously had 
their origin in private superstitions. Dr. 
Johnson may not have believed that some 
misfortune would happen to him if he 
' failed to place his hand on every post 
which he passed along a certain route; he 
would certainly not have maintained such 
an opinion publicly: yet, in the first in- 
stance, that habit of his must have had its 
origin in some observed coincidences ; and 
when once a habit of the sort is associated 
with the idea of good luck, even the strong- 
est minds have been found uuready to 
shake off the superstition. 

It is to be noticed, indeed, that many 
who reject the idea that the ordinary super- 
stitions have any real significance, are 
nevertheless unwilling to run directly coun- 
ter tothem. Thus,a man shall be alto- 





gether sceptical as to the evil effects which 
follow, according to a common supersti- 
tion, from passing under a ladder; he may 
be perfectly satisfied that the proper rea- 
son for not passing under a ladder is the 
— of its falling, or of something 
alling from it: yet he will not pass under 
a ladder, even though it is well secured, 
and obviously carries nothing which can 
fallupon him. So with the old supersti- 
tions, that a broken mirror brings seven 
years of sorrow, which, according to some, 
dates from the time when a mirror was 
so costly as to represent seven years’ sav- 
ings; there are those who despise the 
superstition who would yet be unwilling 
to tempt fate (as they putit) by wilfully 
breaking even the most worthless old look- 
ing-glass. Astory is not unfrequently 
quoted in defence of such caution. Every 
one knows that sailors consider it unlucky 
for aship to sail on a Friday. A person, 


anxious to destroy this superstition, had a 


ship’s keel laid on a Friday, the ship 
launched on a Friday, her masts taken in 
from the sheer-hulk on a Friday, the cargo 
shipped on a Friday; he found (heavens 
knows how, but so the story runs) a Cap- 
tain Friday to command her; and lastly, 
she sailed on a Friday. But the supersti- 
tion was not destroyed, forthe ship never 
returned to port, nor was the manner of 
her destruction known. Other instances 
of the kind might be cited. Thus a feeling 
is entertained by many persons not other- 
wise superstitious, that bad luck will follow 
any wilful attempt to run counter to a 
superstition. 

t is somewhat singular that attempts 
to correct even the more degrading forms 
of superstition have often been as unsuc- 
cessful as those attempts which may per- 
haps not unfairly be called tempting fate. 
Let us be understood. To refer to the ex- 
ample already given, it is a manifest ab- 
surdity to suppose that the sailing of a 
ship on a Friday is unfortunate; and it 
would be a piece of egregious folly to con- 
sider such a superstition when one has oc- 
casion to take a journey. But the case is 
different when any one undertakes to prove 
that the superstition is an absurdity; sim- 
ply because he must assume in the first in- 
stance that he will succeed, a result which 
cannot be certain, and such confidence, 
apart from all question of superstition, is 
a mistake. In fact, a person so acting errs 
in the very same way as those whom he 
wished to correct ; they refrain from a cer- 
tain act because of a blind fear of bad luck, 
and he proceeds to the act with an equally 
blind belief in good luck. 
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But one cannot recognize the same ob- 
jection in the case of a person who tries 
to correct some superstition by actions 
not involving any tempting of fortune. 
Yet it has not unfrequently happened that 
such actions have resulted in confirming 
the superstition. The following instance 
may be cited. An old woman came to 
Flamsteed, the first Astronomer Royal, to 
ask him whereabouts a certain bundle of 
linen might be, which she had lost. Flam- 
steed determined to show the folly of that 
belief in astrology, which had led her to 
Greenwich Observatory (under some mis- 
apprehension as to the duties of an Astrono- 
mer Royal). He “drew a circle, put a 
square into it, and gravely pointed out a 
ditch, near her cottage, in which he said 
it would be found.” He then waited until 
she should come back disappointed, and in 
a fit frame of mind to receive the rebuke 
he intended for her; but “she came back 
in great delight, with the bundle in her 
hand, found in the very place.” 

In connection with this story, though 
bearing rather on over-hasty scientific 
theorizing than on ordinary superstitions, 
we quote the following story fron De Mor- 

an’s Budget of Paradoxes: “The late 

aron Zach received a letter from Pons, a 
successful finder of comets, complaining 
that for a certain period he had found no 
comets, though he had searched diligently. 
Zach, a man of much sly humour, told him 
that no spots had been seen on the sun 
for about the same time — which was true 
—and assured him that when the spots 
came back, the comets would come with 
them. Some time after he got a letter 
from Pons, who informed him with great 
satisfaction that he was quite right; that 
very large spots had appeared on the sun, 
and that he had found « comet shortly after. 
I have the story in Zach’s handwriting. 
It would mend the story exceedingly if 
some day a real relation should be estab- 
lished between comets and solar spots. 
Of late years good reason has been shown 
for advancing a connection between these 
spots and the earth’s magnetism. Ifthe two 
things had been put to Zach he would 

robably have chosen the comets. Here 
is a hint for a paradox: the solar spots are 
the dead comets, which have parted with 
their light and heat to feed the sun, a3 wa3 
once suggested. I should not wonder if I 
were too late, and the thing had been act- 
ually maintained.” De Morgan was not 
far wrong. Something very like his para- 
dox was advocated, before the Royal As- 
tronomical Society, by Commander Ashe, 
of Canada, earlier we believe than the date 





of De Morgan’s remarks. The present 
writer happens to have striking evidence 
in favour of De Morgan’s opinion about 
the view which Zach would probably have 
formed of the theory which connects sun- 
spots and the earth’s magnetism. When 
the theory was as yet quite new, it was 
referred to by the present writer in a com- 
pany of Cambridge men, mostly high 
mathematicians, and it was received at 
first as an excellent joke, and welcomed 
with laughter. It need hardly be said, 
however, that when the ntaure of the evi- 
dence was stated, the matter assumed 
another aspect. Yet, in passing, it may 
be mentioned that there are those who 
maintain that after all this theory is untrue, 
the evidence on which it rests being due 
only to certain strange coincidences. 

In many instances, indeed, considerable 
care is required to determine whether real 
association or mere casual coincidence is 
in question. It is surprising how, in some 
cases, an association can be traced between 
events seemingly in no way connected. 
One is reminded of certain cases of deriv- 
ation. Ninety-nine persons out of a hun- 
dred, for instance, would laugh at the no- 
tion that the words “hand” and “ prize” 
are connected; yet the connection is seen 
clearly enough when “prize” is traced 
back to “ prehendo,” with the root “ hend” 
obviously related to “ hand,” “ hound,” and 
so on. Equally absurd at a first view is 
the old joke that the Goodwiu Sands were 
due to the building of a certain church; 
yet if moneys which had been devoted to 
the annual removal of the gathering sand 
were einployed to defray the cost of the 
church, mischief, afterwards irreparable, 
might very well have been occasioned. 
Even the explanation of certain mischances 
as due to the circumstance that “ there was 
no weathercock at Kiloe,” may admit of a 
not quite unreasonable interpretation. 
We leave this as an exercise for the inge- 
nious reader. 

Bat when we have undoubted cases of 
coincidence, without the possibility of any 
real association (setting the supernatural 
aside), we have a problem of some interest 
to deal with. To explain them a3 due to 
some special miraculous intervention may 
be satisfactory to many minds, in certain 
cases; but, in others, it is impossible to 
conceive that the matter has seemed wor- 
thy of a miracle. Even viewing the ques- 
tion in its bearing on religious ideas, there 
are cases where it seems far more mis- 
chievous (as bringing ridicule ou the very 
conveption of the miraculous) to believe 
in supernatural intervention, than to reject 
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such an explanation on the score of ante- 
cedent improbability. Horace’s rule, “. Nec 
deus intersit nisi dignus vindice nodus,” re- 
mains sound when we write “ Deus” for 
“ deus.” 

Now there have been cases so remarka- 
ble, yet so obviously unworthy of super- 
natural intervention, that we are perplexed 
to find any reasonable explanation of the 
matter. The following, adduced by De 
Morgan, will, we have no doubt, recall cor- 
responding cases in the experience of read- 
ers of these lines: —“In the summer of 
1835,” he says, “I made myself first ac- 

uainted with the tales of Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne, and the first I read was about the 
siege of Boston in the War of Independ- 
ence. I could not make itout: everybody 
seemed to have got into somebody else’s 
place. I was beginning the second tale, 
when a parcel arrived: it was a lot of old 

amphilets and other rubbish, a3 he called 
it, sent by a friend who had lately sold his 
books, had not thought it worth while to 
_ send these things for sale, but thought I 
might like to look at them, and possibly 
keep some. The first thing I looked at 
was asheet, which, being opened, displayed 
‘A plan of Boston and its environs, shew- 
ing the true situation of his Majesty's ar- 
my, and also that of the rebels, drawn by 


an engineer, at Boston, October, 17735.’ 
Such detailed plans of current sieges being 
then uncommon, it is explained that ‘ The 
principal part of this plan was surveyed 


by Richard Williams, Lieutenant at Bos- 
ton; and sent over by the son of a noble- 
man to his father in town, by whose per- 
mission it was published.’ I immediately 
saw that my confusion arose from my sup- 
posing that the king’s troops were besieg- 
ing the rebels, when it was just the other 
way” (a mistake, by the way, which does 
‘not suzgest that the narrative was partic- 
ularly lucid). 

Another instance cited by De Morgan is 
yet more remarkable, though it is not near- 
ly so strange as a circumstance which we 
shall relate afterwards: —“In August, 
1851,” he says, *M. Senarmont, of the 
French Institute, wrote to me to the effect 
that Fresnel had sent to England in, or 
shortly after, 1824, a paper for translation 
and insertion in the European Review, 
which shortly after expired. The question 
was what ha: become of the paper. I ex- 
amined the Review at the Museum, found 
no trace of the paper, and wrote back to 
that effect, at the Museum, adding that ev- 
erything now depended on ascertaining the 
name of the editor, and tracing his papers: 
of this I thought there was no chance. I 
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posted the letter on my way home, at a 
post office in the Hampstead Road, at the 
junction with Edward Street, on the op- 
posite side of which is a bookstall. Loung- 
ing for a moment over the exposed books, 
sicut meus est mos, I saw, within a few min- 
utes of the posting of the letter, a little 
catchpenny book of anecdotes of Macau- 
lay, which I bought, and ran over for a 
minute. My eye was soon caught by this 
sentence: ‘One of the young fellows im- 
mediately wrote to the Editor (Mr. 
Walker) of the European Review.’ I thus 
got the clue by which I ascertained that 
there was no chance of recovering Fres- 
nel’s papers. Of the mention of current 
Reviews not one in a thousand names the 
editor.” It will be noticed that there was 
a double coincidence in this case. It was 
sufficiently remarkable that the first men- 
tion of a review, after the difficulty had 
been recognized, should relate to the 
European, and give the name of the editor; 
but it was even more remarkable that the 
occurrence should be timed so strangely 


as was actually the case. 


But the circumstance we are now to 
relate, seeins to us to surpass in strange- 
ness all the coincidences we have ever 
heard of. It relates to a matter of con- 
siderable interest apart from the coinci- 
dence. 

When Dr. Thomas Young was endeavour- 
ing to interpret the inscription of the fa- 
mous Rosetta Stone, Mr. Grey (afterwards 
Sir George Francis Grey) was led on his 
return from Egypt to place in Young’s 
hands some of the most valuable fruits of 
his researches among the relics of Egyp- 
tian art, including several fine specimens 
of writing on papyrus, which he had pur- 
chased from an Arab at Thebes, in 1820. 
Before these had reached Young, a man 
named Casati had arrived in Paris, bring- 
ing with him from Egypt a parcel of Egyp- 
tian manuscripts, among which Champol- 
lion observed one which bore in its pre- 
amble some resemblance to the text of 
the Rosetta Stone. This discovery at- 
tracted much attention; and Dr. Young 
having procured a copy of the papyrus, 
attempted to decipher and translate it. 
He had made some progress with the 
work when Mr. Grey gave him the new 
papyri. “These,” says Dr. Young, “ con- 
tained several fine specimens of writing 
and drawing on papyrus; they were 
chiefly in hieroglyphics and of a mytho- 
logical nature; but two which he had be- 
fore described to me, as particularly deserv- 
ing attention, and which were brought, 
through his judicious precautions, in ex- 
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cellent preservation, both contained some 
Greek characters, written apparently in 
a pretty legible hand. That which was 
most intelligible had appeared at first 
sight to contain some words relating to 
the service of the Christian church.” Pass- 
ing thence to speak of Casati’s papyrus, 
Dr. Young remarks that it was the first 
in which any intelligible characters of the 
enchorial form had been discovered among 
the many manuscripts and inscriptions 
which, had been examined, and it “fur- 
nished M. Champollion with a name which 
materially advanced the steps leading him 
to his very important extension of the 
hieroglyphical alphabet. He had men- 
tioned to me in conversation the names of 
Apollonius, Antiochus, and Antigonus, as 
occurring among the witnesses; and 
easily recognized the groups which he had 
deciphered ; although, instead of Antiochus, 
I read Antimachus ; and I did not recol- 
lect at the time that he had omitted the 
M.” 

Now comes the strange part of the 
story. 

“In the evening of the day that Mr. 
Grey had brought me his manuscripts,” 
proceeds Dr. Young (whose English, by 
the way, is in places slightly questionable), 
“I proceeded impatiently to examine that 
which was in Greek only; and I could 
scarcely believe that I was awake and in 
my sober senses, when I observed among 
the names of the witnesses Antimachus An- 
tigenis (sic) ; and a few lines further back, 
Portis Apoilonii; although the last word 
could not have been very easily deciphered, 
without the assistance of the conjecture, 
which immediately occurred to me, that 
this manuscript might perhaps be a trans- 
lation of the enchorial manuscript of Ca- 
sati. I found that its beginning was, “A 
copy of an Egyptian writing ;” and I pro- 
ceeded to ascertain that there were the 
same number of names intervening be- 
tween the Greek and the Egyptian signa- 
tures that I had identified, and that the 
same number followed the last of them. 
The whole number of witnesses was six- 
teen in each... .. I could not therefore 
but conclude,” proceeds Dr. Young, after 
dwelling on other points equally demon- 
strative of the identity of the Greek and 
enchorial inscriptions, “that a most extra- 
ordinary chance had brought into my 
—_— a document which was not very 

ikely, in the first place, ever to have ex- 
isted, still less to have been preserved un- 
injured, for my information, through a 
period of near two thousand years; but 
that this very extraordinary translation 
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should have been brought safely to Eu- 
rope, to England, and to me, at the very 
moment when it was most of all desirable 
to.me to possess it, as the illustration of 
an original which I was then studying, 
but without any other reasonable hope 
of comprehending it; this combination 
would, in other times, have been con- 
sidered as affording ample evidence of my 
having become an Ezyptian sorcerer.” 
The surprising effect of the coincidence is 
increased when the contents of this Ezpy- 
tian manuscript are described. “It relates 
to the sale, not of a house or a field, but 
of a portion of the collections and offerings 
made from time to time on account or for 
the benefit of a certain number of mum- 
mies of persons described at length in very 


I} bad Greek, with their children and all 


their households.” 

The history of astronomy has in quite 
recent times afforded a very remarkable 
instance of repeated coincidences. We 
refer to the researches by which the the- 
ory has been established that meteors and 
comets are so far associated that meteor 
systems travel in the track of comets. It 
will readily be seen from the following 
statements, all of which may be implicitly 
relied upon, that the demonstration of this 
theory must be regarded as partly due to 
singular gocd fortune : — 

There are two very remarkable meteor 
systems —the system which produces the 
November shooting-stars, or Leoniddes, and 
that which produces the August shooting- 
stars, or Perseides. It chanced that the 
year 1856 was the time when a great dis- 
play of November meteors was expected 
by astronomers. Hence, in the years 1865 
and 1866, considerable attention was di- 
rected to the whole subject of shooting- 
stars. Moreover, so many astronomers 
watched the display of 1856, that very 
exact information was for the first time 
obtained as to the apparent track of these 
meteors. It is necessary to mention that 
such information was essential to success 
in the main inquiry. Now it had chanced 
that in 1862 a fine comet had been seen, 
whose path approached the earth’s path 
very closely indeed. This led the Italian 
astronomer Schiaparelli to inquire whether 
there might not be some connection be- 
tween this comet and the August shoot- 
ing-stars, which cross the earth’s path at 
the same place. He was able, by com- 
paring the path of the comet and the ap- 
parent paths of the meteors, to render 
this opinion highly probable. Then came 
inquiries into the real paths of the No- 
vember meteors, these inquiries being 
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rendered just practicable by several coin- 
cidences, as — (1) the exact observations 
just mentioned ; (2) the existence of cer- 
tain old accounts of the meteor shower; 
(3) the wonderful mastery obtained by 
Professor Adams over all problems of 
perturbation (for the whole question de- 
pended on the wayin which the Novem- 
ber meteors had been perturbed); and 
(4) the existence of a half-forgotten trea- 
tise by Gauss, supplying formule which 
reduced Adams’ labour by one half. The 
path having been determined (by Adams 
alone, we take this opportunity of insist- 
ing)* the whole question rested on the 
recognition of a comet travelling in the 
same path. If such a comet were found, 
Schiapsrelli’s case was made out. If not, 
then, though the evidence might be con- 
vincing to mathematicians well grounded 
in the theory of probabilities, yet it was 
all but certain that Schiaparelli’s theory 
would presently sink into obiivion. Now 
there are probably hundreds of comets 
which have a period of thirty-three and a 
quarter years, but very few are known — 
only three certainly —and one of these 
had only just been discovered when Adams’ 
results were announced. The odds were 
enormous against the required comet 
being known, and yet greater against its 
having been so well watched that its true 
path had been ascertained. Yet the 
comet which had been discovered in that 
very year 1866—the comet called Tem- 
pel’s, or I. 1866 — was the very comet re- 

uired to establish Schiaparelli’s theory. 

here was the path of the meteors assigned 
by Adams, and the path of the comet had 
been already calcalated by Tempel before 
Adams’ result had been announced; and 
these two paths were found to be to all 
intents and purposes (with an accuracy 
far exceeding indeed the requirements of 
the case) identical. 

Tothe remarkable coincidences here no- 
ted, coincidences rendered so much the 
more remarkable by the fact that the Au- 
gust comet is now known to return only 
twice in three centuries, while the Novem- 
ber comet returns only thrice per century, 
may be added these : — 

The comet of 1862 was observed tele- 
scopically by Sir John Herschel under re- 
markably favourable circumstances. “ It 
passed us closely and swiftly,” says Her- 


* Leverrier, Schiaparelli, and others calculated 
the path on the assumption that the occurrence of 
displays three times per century implies a perfodic 
circulation around the sun in about thirty-three 
years and a quarter; but Adams alone proved that 
this period, and no other, must be that of the No- 
vember meteors. - 





schel, “swelling into importance, and dy- 
ing away with unusual rapidity. The phe- 
nomena exhibited by its nucleus and head 
were on this account peculiarly interest- 
ing and instructive, it being only on very rare 
occasi:ms that a comet can be closely in- 
spected at the very crisis of its fate, so 
that we can witness the actual effect of 
the sun’s rays on it.” (This was written 
long before Schiaparelli’s theory had at- 
tracted notice.) ‘his comet was also the 
last observed and studied by Sir John 
Hersche!. The November comet, again, 
was the first comet ever analyzed with the 
spectroscope. ~ 

It will be remarked, perhaps, that where 
coincidences so remarkable as these are 
seen to be possible, it may be question- 
able whether the theory itself, which is 
based o1 the coincidence of certain paths, 
can be accepted as trustworthy. It is to 
be noticed that, whether this be so or 
not, the surprising nature of the coinci- 
dence is in no way affected; it would be 
as remarkable (at least) that so many 
events should concur to establish a false 
as to establish a true theory. This 
noted, we may admit that in this case, 
as in many others, the evidence for 
a scientific theory amounts in reality 
only to extreme probability. How- 
ever, it is to be noticed that the probabili- 
ty for the theory belongs to a higher order 
than the probability against those ob- 
served coincidences which rendered the 
demonstration of the theory possible. The 
odds were thousands to one, perhaps, 
against the occurrence of these coinciden- 
ces; but they are millions to one against 
the coincidence of the paths as well of the 
November as of the August meteors with 
= paths of known comets, by mere acci- 

ent. 

It may possibly be considered that the 
circumstances of the two last cases are not 
altogether such as to assure us that spe- 
scial intervention was not in question in 
each instance. Indeed, though astrono- 
mers have not recognized anything super- 


natural in the series of events which led - 


to the recognition of the association be- 
tween meteors and comets, some students 
of archeology have been disposed to re- 
gard the events narrated by Dr. Young a3 
strictly providential dispensations. «It 
seems to the reflective mind,” says the 
author of the Ruins of Sacred and Historic 
Lands, “that the appointed time had at 
length arrived when the secrets of Egyp- 
tian history were at length to be revealed, 
and to cast their reflective light on the 
darker pages of sacred and profane history. 
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..+ The incident in the labours of Dr. 
Young seems so surprising that it might be 


deemed providential, if not miraculous.” | 
The same will scarcely be thought of such | 
events (and their name is legion) as De, 
Morgan has recorded; since it requires a} 
considerable stretch of imagination to con-! 


ceive that either the discovery of the name 
of a certain editor, or the removal of De 
Morgan’s difficulties respecting the siege of 
Boston, was a nodus worthy of miraculous 
interposition. For absolute  triviality, 
however, combined with singularity of 
coincidence, a circumstance which oc- 
curred several years ago to the present 
writer appears to him unsurpassable. He 
was raising a tumbler in such a way that 
at the moment it was a few inches above 
his mouth; but whether to examine its 
substance against the light, or for what 
articular purpose, has escaped his recol- 
ection. Be that as it may, the tumbler 
slipped from his fingers and fell so that 
the edge struck against one of his lower 
teeth. The fall was just enough to have 
broken the tumbler (at least, against a 
sharp hard object like a tooth), and le 
expected to have his mouth unpleasantly 
filled with glass fragments and perhaps 
seriously cut. However, though there was 
a sharp blow, the glass remained unbroken. 
On examining it, he found that a large 
drop of wax had fallen on the edge at the 
very spot where it had struck his tooth, 
an indentation being left by the tooth. 
Doubtless the softening of the shock by 
the interposition of the wax had just 
saved the glass from fracture. In any 
case, however, the surprising nature of 
the coincidence is not affected. On con- 
sidering the matter it will be seen how 
enormous were the antecedent odds 
against the observed events. Itis not an 
usual thing for a tumbler to slip in such a 
way: it has not at any other time happen- 
ed to the present writer, and probably not 
a single reader of these lines can recall 
such an occurrence either in his own 
experience or that of others. Then it 
very seldom happens, we suppose, that a 
drop of wax falls on the edge of a tumbler 
and there remains unnoticed. That two 
events so unusual should be coincident, 
and that the very spot where the glass 


struck the tooth should be the place where | pe 


the wax had fallen, certainly seems 
most surprising. In fact, it is only the 
utter triviality of the whole occurrence 
which renders it credible: it is oe one of 
those events which no one would think of 
inventing. Whether credible or not, it 


happened. As De Morgan says of the 
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coincidences he relates, 80 can the present 
writer say for the above (equally import- 
ant) circumstance, he can “solemnly 
vouch for its literal truth.” Yet it would 
be preposterous to say that there was any- 
thing providential in such an occurrence. 
Swift, in his Tale of a Tub, has indicated 
in forcible terms the absurdity of recog- 
nizing miraculous interventions in such 
cases; but should it appear to some of our 
readers that, trivial though the event was, 
the present writer should have recognized 
the hand of Providence in it, he would 
remark that it requires some degree of 
self-conceit to regard oneself as the subject 
of the special intervention of Providence, 
and moreover that Providence might have 
contrived the escape in less complicated 
sort by simply so arranging matters that 
the glass had not fallen at all. So, at 
least, it appears to him. 

There arises, in certain cases, the ques- 
tion whether coincidences may not appear 
so surprising, as to justify the assumption 
that they are due toa real though undis- 
cerned association between the coinciding 
events. This, of course, is the very basis 
of the scientific method; and it is well to 
notice how far this method may sometimes 
be unsafe. If remarkable coincidences can 
occur when there is no real connection — 
as we have seen to be the case — caution 
must be required in recognizing coinci- 
dence as demonstrative of association. 

Not to take any more scientific instances, 
of which perhaps we have already said 
enough, let us consider the case of pre- 
sentiments of death or misfortune. Here, 
in the first place, the coincidences which 
have been recorded are not so remarkable 
as might at first sight appear, simply be- 
cause such presentiments are very common 
indeed. A certain not unusual condition 
of health, the pressure of not uncommon 
difficulties or dangers, depression arising 
from atmospheric and other causes, many 
circumstances, in fact, may suggest (and 
do notoriously suggest) such presenti- 
ments. That some presentiments out of 
very many thus arising should be fulfilled 
is not to be regarded as surprising —on 
the contrary, the reverse would be very 
remarkable. But again, a presentiment 
may be founded on facts, known to the 
rson concerned, which may fully justify 
the presentiment. “Sometimes,” says De 
Morgan on this point, “ there is no mystery 
to those who have the clue.’’ He cites 
instances. “In the Gentleman’s Magazine 
(vol. 80, part 2, p. 33) we read, the subject 
being presentiment of death, as follows: — 
‘In 1718, to come nearer the recollection 
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of survivors, at the taking of Pondicherry, non-fulfilment are forgotten. It is known 
Captain John Fletcher, Captain De Mor- that instances of the latter sort are very 

an’” (De Morgan’s grandfather), ‘“‘‘and numerous, but what proportion they bear 
il Bosanquet each distinctly fore- to instances of the former sort, is un- 
told his own death on the morning of his ' known; and while this is the case, it is im- 
fate.’ I have no doubt of all three; and I possible to form any sound opinion on the 
knew it of my grandfather long before I subject, so far as actual evidence is con- 
read tle above passage. He saw that the |cerned. It must be remembered that in 
battery he commanded was unduly ex- this case we are not dealing with a theory 
posed — I think by the sap running through | which will be disposed of if one undoubted 
the fort when produced.* He represented negative instance be adduced. It is very 
this to the engineer officers, and to the difficult to draw the linc between dreams 
commander-in-chicf; the engineers denied | of an impressive nature — such dreams as 
the truth of the statement, tae commander | we might conceive to be sent by way of 
believed them, my grandfather quietly | warning —and dreams not specially cal- 
observed that he must make his will, and | culated to attract the dreamer’s attention. 
the French fulfilled the prediction. His | A dream which appeared impressive when 
will bore date the day of his death; and I |it occurred but was not fulfilled by the 
always thought it more remarkable than | event, would be readily regarded, even by 
the fulfilment of his prophecy that a | the dreamer himself, as not intended to 
soldier should not consider any danger | convey any warning as to the future. The 
short of one like the above sufficient | only way to form a just opinion would be 
reason to make his will. I suppose,” pro- | to record each dream of an impressive na- 
ceeds De Morgan, “the other officers were | ture, immediately after its occurrence, and 
similarly posted. Iam told that military |to compare the number of cases in which 
men very often defer making their wills such dreams are fulfilled with the number 
until just before an action; bnt to face jin which there is no fulfilment. Let us 
the ordinary risks intestate, and. to wait suppose that a certain class of dreams 
until speedy death must be the all but/ were selected fer this purpose. Thus, let 
certain consequence of a stupid mistake, |a society be formed, every member of 
is carrying the principle very far.” which undertakes that whenever on the 

As to the- fulfilment of dreams and |night preceding a journey he dreams of 
omens, itis to be noticed that many of | misfortune on the route, he will record his 
the stories bearing on this subject fail in | dream, with his ideas as to its impressive- 
showing that the dream was fully described | ness, before starting on his journey. A 
before the event occurred which appeared | great number of such cases would soon be 
to, fulfil the dream. It is not unlikely | collected, and we may be sure that there 
that if this had been done, the fulfilment, | would be several striking fulfilments, and 
in many cases, would not have appeared | prabably two or three highly remarkable 
quite so remarkable asin the actual narra- | cases of the sort; but for our own part, 
tive. Without imputing untruth to the, we strongly entertain the opinion that the 
dreamer, we may nevertheless — merely | percentage. of fulfilments would corre- 
by considering what is known as to ordi- spond very closely with the percentage 
nary testimony — believe that the occur-|/due to the common risks of travelling, 
rences of the dream have been somewhat | with or without premonitory dreams. 
modified after the event. We do not/ This could readily be tested, if the mem- 
doubt that if every person who had a|bers of the society agreed to note every 
dream leaving a strong impression on the | occasion en which they travelied: it would 
mind, were at once to record all the cir-|be found, we suspect, that the dreamers 
cumstances of the dream, very striking | gained little by their warnings. Suppose, 
instances of fulfilment would occur before | for instance, that ten thousand journeys 
long; but at present, certainly, nine-tenths | of all sorts were undertaken by the mem- 
of the remarkable stories about dreams| bers of the society in the course of ten 
fail in the point we have referred to. years, and that a hundred of these jour- 

The great objection, however, to the | neys (one per cent., that is) were unfortu- 
theory that certain dreams have been in-jnate; then, if one-tenth of the journeys 
tended to foreshadow real events, is the|(a thousand in all) were preceded by 
circumstance that the instances of the ful-| warning dreams, we conceive that about 
filment are related, while the instances of | ten of these warnings (or one per cent.) 
— ante west siete ine would be fulfilled. If more were ful- 

Bo Seema sone Wt not con thronak the | filled there would appear, so far as the 


a mathematician. The sap did not run through the ‘ 
fort, but the direction of the sap so ran. evidence went, to be a balance of mean- 
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ing in the warnings; if fewer, it would ap- 
pear that warning dreams were to some 
slight degree to be interpreted by the rule 
of contraries; but if about the proper 
average number of ill-omened voyages 
turned out unfortunately, it would follow 
that warning dreams had no significance 
or value whatever: and this is precisely 
the result we should expect. 

Similar reasoning, and perhaps a similar 
_ method, might be cupliel to cases where 
the death of a person has been seemingly 
communicated to a friend or relative at a 
distance, whether in a dream or vision, or 
in some other way at the very instant 
of its occurrence. It is not, however, by 
any means so clear that in such instances 
we may not have to deal with phenomena 
admitting of physical interpretation. This 
is suggested, in fact, by the application 
of considerations resembling those which 
lead to the rejection of the belief in dreams 
giving warning against dangers. Dreams 
of death may indeed be sufficiently com- 
mon, and but little stress could be laid, 
therefore, on the fulfilment of several or 
even of many such dreams. But visions 
of the absent are not common phenomena. 
That state of the health which occasions 
the appearance of visions is unusual; and 
if some of the stories of death-warnings 
are to be believed, visions of the absent 
have appeared to persons in good health. 
But setting aside the question of health, 
visions are unusual phenomena. Hence, if 
any considerable proportion of those nar- 
ratives be true, which relate how a person 
has at the moment of his death appeared 
in a vision to some friend at a distance, 
we must recoguize the possibility, at least 
that under certain conditions mind may 
act op mind independently of distance. 
The & priori objections to this belief are, 
indeed, very serious, but @ priori reasoning 
does not amount to demonstration. We 
do not know that even when under ordi- 
nary circumstances we think of an absent 
friend, his mind may not respond in some 
degree to our thoughts, or else that our 
thoughts may not be a response to 
thoughts in his mind. It is certain that 
such a law of thought might exist and re- 
main undetected —it would indeed be 
scarcely detectible. At any rate, we know 
too little respecting the mind to be cer- 
tain that no such law exists. If it existed, 
then it is quite conceivable that the action 
of the mind in the hour of death might 
raise a vision in the mind of another. 

We shall venture to quote here an old 
but well-authenticated story, as given by 
Mr. Owen in his Debatable Land between 
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this World and the Next, leaving to our 
readers the inquiry whether probabilities 
are more in favour of the theory that (1) 
‘the story is untrue, or (2) the event re- 
lated was only a remarkable coincidence 
_ between a certain event and a certain cere- 
“bral phenomenon, in reality no way asso- 
ciated with it, or (3) that there was a real 
association physically explicable, or (4) 
that the event was supernatural. Lord 
Erskine related to Lady Morgan —her- 
self a perfect sceptic — (we wish, all the 
same, that the story came direct from 
Erskine) the following personal narrative: 
— “ On arriving at Edinburgh one morn- 
ing, after a considerable absence from 
Scotland, he met in the street his father’s 
old butler, looking very pale and wan. 
He asked him what brought him to Edin- 
burgh. The butler replied, “To meet 
your honour, and solicit your interference 
with my lord to recover a sum due to me, 
which the steward at the last settlement 
did not pay.” Lord Erskine then told the 
butler to step with him into a bookseller’s 
shop close by, but on turning round again 
he was not to be seen. Puzzled at this he 
found out the man’s wife, who lived in 
Edinburgh, when he learnt for the first 
time that the butler was dead, and that he 
had told his wife, on his death-bed, that 
the steward had wronged him of some 
money, and ‘that when Master Tom re- 
turned he would see her righted. This 
Lord Erskine promised to do, and shortly 
afterwards kept his promise.” Lady 
Morgan then says, “ Either Lord Erskine 
did or did not believe this strange story: 
if he did, what a strange aberration of in- 
tellect! if he did not, what a stranger 
aberration from truth! My opinion is 
that he did believe it.” Mr. Owen deals 
with the hypothesis that aberration of in- 
tellect was in question, and gives several 
excellent reasons for rejecting that hy- 
pothesis; and he arrives at the conclusion - 
that the butler’s phantom had really ap- ° 

peared after his death. “The natural in- 
ference from the facts, if they are admit- 
ted, is,” he says, “that under certain cir- 
cumstances, which as yet we may be una- 
ble to define, those over whom the death- 
change has passed, still interested in the 
concerns of earth, may for a time at least 
retain the power of occasional interference 
in those concerns; for example, in an 
effort to right injustice done.” He- thus 
adopts what, for want of a better word, 
may be called the supernatural interpreta- 
tion. Butit does not <4 oy" from the: nar- 
rative (assuming it to true) that the 
butler was dead at the moment. wiien 
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Erskine saw the vision and heard the 
words. If this moment preceded the mo- 
ment of the butler’s death, the story falls 
into the category of those which seem 
explicable by the theory of brain-waves. 
We express no opinion. 

We had intended to pass to the consid- 
eration of those appearances which have 
been regarded as ghosts of departed per- 
sons, and to the study of some other mat- 
ters which either are or may be referred 
to coincidences and superstitions. But 
our space is exhausted. Perhaps we may 
hereafter have an opportunity of returning 
to the subject — not to dogmatize upon it, 
nor to undertake to explain away the dif- 
ficulties which surround it, but to indicate 
the considerations which, as it appears to 
us, should be applied to the investigation 
of such matters by those who wish to give 
a reason for the belief that is in them. 

At present we must be content with in- 
dicating the general interpretation of co- 
incidences which appear very remarkable, 
but which, nevertheless, cannot be reason- 
ably referred to special interpositions of 
providence. The fact really is that oc- 
casions are continually occurring where 
coincidences of the sort are possible, though 
improbable. Now the improbability in 
any particular case would be a reasonable 
ground for expecting that in that case no 
coincidence would occur. But the matter 
is reversed when a great multitude of 
cases are in question. The probable re- 
sult then is that there will be coincidences. 
We may illustrate this by reference to a 
question of ordinary probabilities. Sup- 
pose there isa lottery with a thousand 
tickets and but one prize. Then it is ex- 
ceedingly unlikely that any particular 
ticket-holder will obtain the prize — the 
odds are, in fact, 999 to 1 against him. 
But suppose he had one ticket in each of 
a million different lotteries all giving the 
same chance of success. Then it would 
not be surprising for him to draw a prize; 
on the contrary, it would be a most re- 
markable coincidence if he did not draw 
one. The same event —the drawing of a 
prize — which in one case must be regard- 
ed as highly improbable, becomes in the 
other case highly probable. So it is with 
coincidences which appear utterly im- 
probable. It would be a most wonderful 
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perstitions. Or rather, it is to be noted 
that the coincidences on which supersti- 
tions are commonly based are in many in- 
stances not even remarkable. Misfortunes 
are not so uncommon, for. instance, that 
the occurrence of a disaster of some sort 
after the spilling of salt at table can be re- 
garded as surprising. If three or four 
persons, who are discussing the particular 
superstition relating to salt-cellars, can 
cite instances of an apparent connection 
between a misfortune and the contact of 
salt with a table-cloth, the circumstance is 
in no sense to be wondered at; it would 
be much more remarkable if the contrary 
were the case. There is scarcely a super- 
stition of the commoner sort which is not 
in like manner based, not on some remark- 
able coincidence, but on the occasional oc- 
currence of quite common coincidences. 
It may be said, indeed, of the facts on 
which nearly all the vulgar superstitions 
have been based, that it would have 
amounted to little less than a miracle if such 
facts were not common in the experience 
of every person. Any other superstitions 
could be just as readily started, and be 
very quickly supported by as convincing 
evidence. If the present writer were to 
announce to-morrow in all the papers 
and on every wall that misfortune is sure 
to follow when any person is ill-advised 
enough to pare a finger-nail between ten 
and eleven o’clock on any Friday morn- 
ihg, that announcement would be support- 
ed within a week by evidence of the most 
striking kind. In less than a month it 
would be an established superstition. If 
this appears absurd or incredible, let the 
reader consider merely the absurdity of 
ordinary superstitions. Take, for instance, 
fortune-telling by means of cards. If our 
police reports did not assure us that such 
vaticination is believed in by many, would 
it be credible that reasoning beings could 
hope to learn anything of the future from 
the order in which a few pieces of painted 

aper happened to fall when shuffled ? 

et it is easy to see why this or any way 
of telling fortunes is believed in. Persons 
believe in the predictions of fortune-tel- 
lers for the seemingly excellent reason 
that such predictions are repeatedly ful- 
filled. They do not notice that (setting 
apart happy guesses based on known facts) 
there would be as many fulfilments if 
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thing if such coincidences did not occur, 

and occur pretty frequeutly, in the expe-|every prediction had been precisely re- ff 4, 
rience of every man, since the opportuai-| versed. It is the same with other com- § ,, 
ties for their occurrence enormously out-|mon superstitions. Reverze them, and bs 





they are as trustworthy as before. Let 
the superstition be that to every one 
spilling salt at dinner some great piece j 


number the chances against the occurrence 
of any particular instance. 
We may reason in like manner as to su- 
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of good luck will occur before the day is 
over ; let seven years of good fortune be 
promised to the person who breaks a mir- 
ror; and soon. These new superstitions 
would be before long supported by as 
good evidence as those now in existence ; 
and they would be worth as much, since 
both orders of superstition are worth 
nothing. 


From Nature. 
SEA-SICKNESS. 


Tue prevention of sea-sickness by means 
of a swinging cabin has nothing novel 
about it, but the originality and inventive 
merit in the suspended saloon devised by 
Mr. Bessemer, and now about to be actu- 
ally constructed in a ship specially designed 
for it by Mr. Reed, the late Chief Con- 
structor of the Navy, are of the highest 
order. The association of those names is 
in itself a sufficient guarantee that the 
idea will be carried into execution with 
complete security as respects the safety of 
the passengers and the seaworthiness of 
the ship, and a full knowledge of the sci- 
entific principles involved. 

Persons suffering from sea-sickness com- 
plain not only of giddiness arising from 
themselves and everything about them be- 
ing continually in motion, but also in par- 
ticular of a qualm which comes over them 
every time the ship, or the part of it on 
which they are standing, is descending, 
sinking, as it were, from under their feet. 
An approach to this qualm is commonly 
felt in a garden swing during the descent, 
and also in jumping from considerable 
heights. There can be very little doubt 
that this is due to the fact that the intes- 
tines are then wholly or partially relieved 
from their own weight, and tuerefore exer- 
cise an unusual pressure against the stom- 
ach, liver, and diaphragm. This pressure 
produces the qualm, and its rapid and fre- 
quent alternations cause sufficient irrita- 
tion to produce in most people sea-sick- 
ness, and in some persons more serious ef- 
fects. Physiologists are by no means 
agreed as to how much of sea-sickness is 
due to this cause, and how much to the re- 
action upon the stomach of the brain-dis- 
turbance, due in part, perhaps, to the ac- 
tual motion of the head, but largely to the 
optical effect of the motion. It is pretty 
certain that all these causes contribute to 

roduce the effect of sea-sickness. It is 
ond doubt that they all aggravate it. 

Mere swinging cots or small cabins go 
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but a very little way to remedy any of 
these evils. Even if suspended in two di- 
rections, like a compass or barometer upon 
jimbals, the translatory motion, whether 
up or down, or to and fro, remains wholly 
unaltered, and even the oscillatory motion 
is not got rid of, but only altered in char- 
acter, being reduced to a minimum at a 
point near the middle of the ship. The 
distressing effect upon the eye of the rela- 
tive motion of surrounding objects also re- 
mains. ‘ These effects will not be wholly 
eliminated by Mr. Bessemer’s invention; 
but some of them will be very much re- 
duced, and it remains to be seen whether 
the reduction is sufficient to get rid of the 
sickness. 

The design, as settled by Mr. Bessemer 
and Mr. Reed, includes the construction of 
large steam vessels of light draught, 350 
feet long, 40 feet beam, drawing 7 feet of 
water, and worked by two pairs of paddle- 
wheels. In the middle of each of these is 
provided a well, or hole, for the reception 
of a saloon 70 feet long, 20 feet wide, and 
20 feet high, constructed so as to form a 
box girder in itself, and suspended at its 
extremities upon a pair of trunnions, on 
which it can turn, so that it may be kept 
steady as the vessel rolls from side to side. 
The saloon is not allowed to swing quite 
freely, but its motion is controlled by hy- 
draulic machinery, acting either upon a 
rocking arm or a tangent bar (it does not 
appear as yet which has been selected), 
which enables a man to regulate its posi- 
tion at his discretion. This man sits op- 
posite a spirit level, and, by merely turn- 
ing a handle which. opens certain valves, 
can keep the bubble of the spirit level at 
zero, so as to keep the saloon virtually up- 
right at all times. The chief novelty of 
the invention consists in two points — the 
great size of the swinging cabin or saloon, 
and the controlling of its motion by hand, 
instead of trusting to self-adjustment. 
Both these are very important improve- 
ments on the simple swinging cabin. 

This attempt to neutralize the motion 
of the vessel addresses itself to one phase 
of motion only, namely the rolling. Mr. 
Bessemer makes no attempt at correcting 
either the translatory part of a ship’s os- 
cillation, or the pitcuing. [le considers 
that in large vessels such as he proposes to 
use, both these motions will be small, and 
not sufficient to cause sickness when once 
the rolling motion is got rid of. We think 
there is very much to bear out his view of 
the case; but we also think that, consid- 





ering the difference which always exists 
between experimental and actual circum- 
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stances, and especially when we bear in 
mind that the plan does not correct the 
whole of the motion, its absolute and en- 
tire success is not by any means to be 
looked upon as a certainty. 

The experiment recently made at Den- 
mark Hiil must be regarded rather as 
showing the efficiency of the hydraulic ap- 
paratus for regulating the motion, than the 
effect of its being so regulated. 

In the regular heaving of the sea, after 
the wind has blown sufficiently long to 
cause regular waves or swell, each particle 
of water describes a circle in a vertical 
plane. At the surface, the diameter of 
these circles is the whole height of the 
wave from valley to crest. These circles 
rapidly diminish in size as their depth be- 
low the surface increases. Taking into ac- 
count this diminution, as well as the effect 
of a ship’s breadth, it is certain that the 
ship will not follow this circular motion at 
all to the same extent as a cork floating on 
the surface. In moderately heavy weather, 
it is — that in such a ship as is pro- 
posed by Mr. Bessemer, any fixed point 
could describe a circle of five or six feet in 
diameter, quite independently of any ro- 
tatory (or rocking) motion. It is much to 
be regretted that the model at Denmark 
Hill was not mounted on a crank or eccen- 
tric, so as to combine this motion with the 
simple rocking, and to ascertain how far it 
remained as a cause of real uneasiness, 
when the rocking had been eliminated. It 
is to be observed that a level does not give 
a fixed direction when a ship is mov- 
ing upon waves. Apart from any rolling 
of the ship’s own, it gives, when its centre 
is desvribing a circle uniformly, not the di- 
rection of actual gravity, but the resultant 
of gravity and of the centrifugal force. 
In fact, instead of being horizontal with 
reference to the earth, it is horizontal with 
reference to the effective wave surface: 
But as this is also the direction with refer- 
ence to which a man has to balance him- 
self in sitting or standing, it tells us what 
is practically, though not actually, the up- 
right, and therefore is probably a better 

guide than a truly vertical or horizontal 
ine. 

“It must not be supposed that the feeling 
of the deck sinking under one, or the mo- 
tion which produces this effect, is an actual 
translatory motion shared by the whole 
vessel. By far the greater part of it is due 
to rocking about some centre (whether 
fixed or instantaneous), at some distance 
from the passenger, just as a boy moves 
really up and down on asee-saw, while the 
plank simply rocks about a fixed centre. 
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A very large portion of the apparent mo- 
tion of translation will therefore be cured 
by neutralizing the rocking; and so far as 
rolling is concerned, we have no doubt 
that all rocking will be effectually cured. 
Even as regards pitching, we are disposed 
to think that in large vessels this is seldom 
very troublesome when there is p‘tching 
and nothing else. It is the combination 
of pitching with rolling which is so diffi- 
cult to bear; and we have reason to know 
that a vessel’s pitching is almost invariably 
accompanied with a roll of very considera- 
bly greater amount than the fore and aft 
motion. Apart from the much more con- 
fused and distressing character of the 
combined motion, we think that the pitch- 
ing would be found to be a much smaller 
effect than is common'y believed, if the 
rolling were wholly got rid of. 

On the whole, while we are unwilling to 
commit ourselves to any prophecy, either 
of complete success or of partiai failure, 
we think very favorably of the proposal. 
Asa mere scientific experiment it is one 
of the very highest interest. Asa practi- 
eal design it offers a sure prospect of 
realizing a large part of its intention, and 
a fair prospect of attaining a high degree 
of success. We feel confident that it 
will save a great many who would other- 
wise suffer, from being sea-sick at all, but 
we can hardly hope that there will not be 
sufficient residual motion in very heavy 
weather to cause some degree of uneasi- 
ness to very sensitive persons; nor would 
we venture to predict what will be the 
numerical reduction in the proportion of 
persons relieved from sickness, or the 
amount of alleviation to those not wholly 
saved from it. ; 

It remains to say a few words on the 
question of safety. The inquiry of the 
umid will be, What if anything goes 
wrong? How will you control this great 
moving mass of 150 or 200 tons if a valve 
should give way or a pipe burst? The 
answer is immediate. In case of accident, 
the saloon would simply be disabled from 
moving independently of the ship, and the 
worst that could happen would be that the 
passengers would not get the relief desired, 
but would simply be a3 in the saloon of an 
ordinary vessel, and with much better ven- 
tilation. Even if the machinery broke 
down badly, it would be the work of a 
moment for thosein charge to jam the 
saloon most effectually; so as to make it a 
fixed part of the ship. The hydraulic 
machinery is similar to that which has been 
for a long time used by Mr. Bessemer iv 
controlling large masses of molten iron 
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and has, therefore, been fully tested and 
shown to be efficient. 


From The Athenzum. 
**LOVE IS ENOUGH.” * 


Mr. Morris may be said to have, in 

int of form, enlarged the limits of 

nglish verse in his new poem. Its metri- 
cal construction, although fundamentally, 
perhaps, the only purely national one, had 
fallen into such total disuse, that its re- 
viver might be fairly entitled to the claim 
of invention. It is the more singular that 
this species of rhythmical expression should 
have been ignored, as it clearly adapts 
itself with admirable pliability to the 
peculiar genius of our language. No 
stronger proof of this could be adduced 
than the latest production of the poet. 

“Love is Enough” is, for the greater 
part, written in ailiterative measure. This 
style of versification was. habitual with 
Northern nations. It was rhymeless, like 
the poetry of the Greeks; but possessed 
no system of foot measure, depending on 
accent instead. The finest examples of 
this kind of verse are to be met with in 
the Icelandic songs of the Elder Edda, 
and in the Middle English poem of the 
fourteenth century, “Piers Ploughman.” 
Some of the choicest of Eddaic pieces 
were translated with remarkable felicity 
in Mr. Morris's version of the Volsunga 
Saga; but the structure of his verse iu 
the present work has a greater affinity 
with English than Norse models. 

Let us briefly examine what was the 
general law which regulated all aliitera- 
tive metres. Syllables of identical sound 
and following each other at regular inter- 
vals invariably brinz about the harmoni- 
ous unison of a couplet. The Icelandic 
language possessed a much stricter rule 
of alliteration than the Anglo-Saxon. In 
the former it was absolutely requisite that 
the first line of a couplet should possess 
two alliterative syllables; the second line 
being rigorously enchained to it from the 
necessity that its initial letter should re- 
iterate the preceding alliteration. The 
only modification of this latter rule was, 
that occasionally a short syllable was 
allowed to precede it. To make this sort 
of structure clear, we will quote two lines 
from a fourteenth century Icelandic poem : 

Skaran ok foesing skirn ok prydi 
Skysend full, at betri er gulli. 
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The chief distinction between this metre 
and that in use amongst the Anglo-Saxons 
was that here we find a strict regulation 
as to the number of times tie alliteration 
may be employed. Not only was it for 
bidden to exceed or fall short of the three 
alliterative accents, but these must also 
succeed each other at stated periods. 

The Anglo-Saxons allowed themselves 
more latitude. They sometimes only em- 
ployed two alliterative syllables in couplets 
of four, five, and even six accents, while, 
on the other hand, they would not scruple 
to exceed the number of three. The 
opening lines of “ Piers Ploughman ” may, 
however, be cited as the more regular 
specimen of alliteration : — 


In a somer seson 

When softe was the sonne, 
I shoop me into shroudes 
As I a sheep weere, 

In habit as a heremite, 
Unholy of werkes, 

Wente wide in this world 
Wondres to here. 


It is manifest that Mr. Morris has greatly 
improved on this measure. Under his 
hands it has assumed statelier proportions. 
The rise and fall of its sound-waves have 
acquired a more majestic sweep. The fu- 
sion of the two short lines of a couplet, as 
formerly used, into one, thus obtaining 
four accents in a single line, at once gives 
more scope to narrative, and allows of 
more freedom in the employment of the al- 
literation. 

It would be impossible bere to enter in- 
to the minutiz of Mr. Morris’s treatment 
of alliteration, and of his deviation from 
the old writers in this respect. A few 
points that have struck us most may, how- 
ever, be brefly enumerated here. Mr. 
Morris does not confine himself to the 
three customary alliterative syllables ina 
couplet. An exquisite specimen of this 
kind may, however, stand here : — 


It shall change, weshall change, as through rain 
and through sunshine 


The green rod of the rose-bough to blossoming 
changeth. 
A slighter alliteration, as here «in 


“bough” and “ dlossoming,” is so repeat- 
edly to be met with in the track of the 
_principal one, that it cannot be imputed 
|to accident, and often enhances tie me- 
lodious beauty of the verses. The alliter- 
ation is not always confined to a couplet, 
but is sometimes arranged in metrical 
clauses, from one and a half to two or 





* Low is Enough ; or, the Freeing of Pharamond: 
@ Morality. By William Morris. (Ellis & White.) 


three lines, apparently in harmony with 
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the spirit of the narrative. For exam- 

ple :— 

Thou hast followed my banner amidst of the 
battle, 


And seen my face change to the man that they 


fear, 
Yet found me not fearful nor turned from be- 
holding. 


Occasionally, we find a double alliteration 
of double consonants, which has a very 
fine effect, as thus : — 


There is a place in the world, a great valley, 
That seems a green plain from the brow of the 
mountains, 


And again :— 


By thy fair wife, long dead, and thy sword- 
smitten children, 7 

By thy life without blame, and thy love without 
blemish. 


Sometimes a single line will contain a 
complete alliterative verse, as thus: — 


O woe, woe is me that I may not awaken! 


Asa splendid example of the general 
character of the metre, we will quote the 
following lines : — 


Who shall ever forget it? the dead face of thy 
father, 

And thou in thy fight-battered armour above it, 

Mid the passion of tears long held back by the 
battle; 

And thy rent banner o’er thee, and the ring of 
men mail clad, 

Victorions to-day, since their ruin not a spear- 
length 

Was thrust away from them. — Son, think of 
thy glory, 

And e’en in such wise break the throng of these 
devils! 


Here, it appears to us, we detect an ad- 
mirable innovation on the old system. 
This consists in the rise of a new allitera- 
tive wave befcre the preceding one has 
completely subsided, and produces an in- 
expressibly rich and far-reaching echo of 
sound. By such means the sense is thrown 
into vivid relief. We not merely realize 
@ scene, or an image, by means of a men- 
tal effort, but are brought into an imme- 
diate sensuous contact with it. Triumphs 
of*this kind are of the essence of poetry. 
The least sensitive ear must, in the verses 
above cited, become con ‘cious of the strong 
forcible colouring which the use of alliter- 
ation imparts to the description. 

A metre which possesses such remark- 
able rhythmical capacities, while at the 
same time it allows the poet almost the 
latitude of prose, might have been chosen 
as the appropriate form for an English 
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lliad, had we any such. It certainly seems 
to possess, to a greater extent than blank 
verse, the quality of minutely assimilating 
its modulation to every gradation of the 
thought which it clothes. 

We must not forget here to point out 
the crowning beauty of this poem —its 
songs. They are based on the same met- 
tical arrangement as the other portions, 
excepting that rhyme is superadded. This 
at once transforms narrative into lyrical 
poetry. The melodiousness of their liquid 
numbers makes them unique of their kind. 
We select the shortest, that it may answer 
for the rest : — 


Love is Enough : though the World be a-wan- 


ing, 
And the woods have no voice but the voice of 
complaining, 
Though the sky be too dark for dim eyes to 
discover 
The gold-cups' and daisies fair blooming there- 
under, 
Though the hills be held shadows, and the sea a 
dark wonder, 
And this day draw a veil over all deeds passed 


over, 
Yet their hands shall not tremble, their feet 
shall not falter; 
The void shall not weary, the fear shall not alter 
These lips and these eyes of the loved and the 
lover. 


Turn we now to the story. In celebra- 
tion of the marriage of an emperor and 
empress a Morality is performed. A pair 
equally happy, although they be but hum- 
ble peasant-folk, Giles and Joan, look on 
wonder-eyed from amidst the throng of 
people. The bride is held up in the crowd 
by the goodman, and their naive remarks 
form a charming introduction, as likewise 
the couple charmingly conclude the poem, 
by settling that they will invite the player- 
king and player-maiden, who are also a 
newly-wedded pair, to their homestead, 
and treat them there to the best cheer. 

In the Morality itself, in harmony with 
the character of that species of medizval 
play, we find one allegorical personage 
introduced. It is Love, who appears 
under various disguises,— as a king, as a 
pilgrim, as a maker of pictured cloths,— 
and who might be regarded as the real 
hero of the play, considering how com- 
aa! he triumphs over its ostensible one, 

ing Pharamond. This king, the libera- 
tor of his country, whose five years’ reign 
has been distinguished by the most glo- 
rious achievements, falls unaccountably 
into a strange deathlike lethargy. It 
avails not that by order of the phygicians 
he is taken on board ship, or induced to 
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assist at the tournament or the hunt; for 
even should a momentary gleam of anima- 
tion sparkle up, it straightway is quenched 
again, and leaves him “ with no life in his 
lips,” says the deeply-concerned Oliver, 
his foster-father, who likened him rather 


To King Nimrod carved fair on the back of the 
high-seat 

When the candles are dying, and the high moon 
is streaming 

Through window and luffer white on the lone 
pavement, 

Whence the guests are departed in the hall of 
the palace. 

At last, in his garden, with none but the 

lilies for listeners, the King, partly roused 

from his. trance, reveals to Master Oliver 

the secret of his malady. He loves, but 

the loved one has appeared to him in 

dreams only. He proceeds to describe 

how 


Five years are passed over since in the fresh 
dawning 

On the field of that fight I lay wearied and 
sleepless, 

Till slumber came o’er me in the first of the 
sunrise; 

Then as there lay my body rapt away was my 
spirit, 

And coal and thick mist for awhile was about 


me, 

And when that cleared away, lo, the mountain- 
walled country 

*Neath the first of the sunrise in e’en such a 
spring-tide 

As the spring-tide our horse hoofs that yestereve 
tratapled : 


By the withy-wrought gate of a garden I found 


me, 
*Neath the goodly green boughs of the apple 
full-blossomed ; 
And fulfilled of great pleasure I was as I entered 
The fair place of flowers, and wherefore I knew 


not, 

Then lo, mid the birds’ song a woman’s voice 
singing, 

Five yeurs passed away, in the first of the sun- 
rise. 


Since then, through all the turmoil and 
strife of his stormy glorious career, the 
vision of her remains in his heart. As 
great armies fell back before the rumour 
of his coming, and freed cities welcomed 
his entrance, it ever seemed to him that 
she beckoned him onward, and over and 
over again his spirit met her in that same 
“ mountain-walled country,” with its green 
lain and narrow gorge, “fulfilled by a 

lack wood of yew-trees.” But when his 
empire was well established, every invader 
conquered, the vision seemed to fade, 
while his longing grew but the more eager 
and fierce. At last, but a month from the 
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time he is speaking, he found himself once 
again 


Fulfilled of all joy at the edge of the yew-wood; 

Then lo, her gown’s flutter in the fresh brecze 
of morning, 

And slower and statelier than her wont was 
aforetime, 

And fairer of form, toward the yew-wood she 
wended. 

But woe’s me! as she came and at last was be- 
side me, 

With sobbing scarce ended her bosom was heav- 
ing, 

Stained with tears was her face, and her mouth 
was yet quivering 

With torment of weeping held back for a season. 

Then swiftly my spirit to the King’s bed was 
wafted, 

While still toward the sea were her weary feet. 
wending. 

—Ah, surely that day of all wrongs that I 
hearkened, 

Mine own wrongs seemed heaviest and hardest 
to bear — 

Mine own wrongs and hers — till that past year 
of ruling 

Seemed a crime and a folly. Night came, and I 
saw her 

Stealing barefoot, bareheaded, amidst of the 
tulips : 

Made grey by the moonlight : and a long time 
Love gave me 

To gaze on her weeping. Morn came, and [ 
wakened — 

I wakened and said :— Through the World will 
I wander, 

Till ei-her I find her, or find the World empty. 


The upshot of this is, that he and his 
foster-father start in quest of the dream- 
land and dream-maiden. And three weary 
years of seeking have elapsed before we 
meet them again in a forest among the 
hills of a foreign land. The King has fal- 
len sick, and well-nigh despairs of success, 
Nevertheless, they journey on once again, 
till Pharamond, quite exhausted, feels his 
limbs fail under him, and sinks down on 
the highway, which is covered by a thick 
mist. Oliver, sorely troubled, departs in 
search of help; for, the mist growing 
lighter, 


There come sounds through its du!ness, 
The lowing of kine, or the whoop of a shepherd, 
The bell-wether’s tinkle, or clatter of horse- 
hoofs. 
A homestead is nigh. 


While he is gone, Love himself approaches 
the King; they hold converse together, 
interrupted by delicious snatches of song, 
during which the latter again falls asleep. 
Then at last Azalais, the dream-girl, 
draws near. Love departs joyful, and she, 
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seeing him lying there by the wayside, 
with 
—— beauty sore blemished 
By sorrow and sickness, and for all that the 
sweeter, 


stoops down and kisses him. 

Thus the long quest is ended. The 
seeker has found the sought, the lover his 
loved one. But still there is no peace for 
him. The memory of the kingdom he has 
left, of the vacant throne, of his people 
yearning to see his face again, now that 
his desire is attained, comes back to him 
once more, drawing him thither. He 
therefore returns across the sea with his 
faithful Oliver. But his city knows him 
no more, and he discovers “that much 
may be forgot in three years’ space.” 

A new king sits on his throne, and he 
passes unrecognized through the throng 
of many valb bacon faces. Oliver would 
have him once again draw his sword and 
conquer liis empire afresh. But Phara- 
mond is not minded thus. Having left all 
for Love, he likewise finds that “ Love is 
Enough” for him, and to Oliver’s ques- 
tion, — 

In what land of the world shall we dwell now 
henceforward ? 


he makes answer — 


In the land where my love our returning abideth, 
The poor land and kingless of the shepherding 


people, . , 
There is peace there, and all things this land are 
unlike to. 


On considering this story, this dream 
within a dream rather, we are conscious 
of a strangely-mingled sensation, in which 
exquisite enjoyment is yet tinged by a 
shade of regret. The rare mastery with 
which Mr. Morris handles an unusual and 
truly magnificent form of- versification, — 
a form the full scope of which reveals it- 
self in passages where the grandeur of 
conception requires to be vigorously em- 
bodied,— is father to the wish that the 
subject thus presented had been possessed 
of loftier proportions. 

In this metre we may repeat Homer 
would for the first time become truly nat- 
uralized on English soil. In this metre 
some of the grand but fragmentary Norse 
tales might, for the first time, unfold their 
eagle plumage to the full, or the Arthuri- 
an legends at last attain to complete de- 
velopment. Mr. Morris has already, in 
his earliest work, selected some incidents 
from the latter for poetical presentation, 
and he was singularly successful. Why 
should he not once again select this sub- 
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ect for more exhaustive treatment? — 
or it seems to be the only really national 
tradition which contains inherent, epic 
and narrative capacities. And the mys- 
ticism, the weird sweetness, of these Celt- 
ic legends, their strange, dreamy fascina- 
tion, would marvellously harmonize with 
some of the most distinctive characteristics 
of- Mr. Morris’s genius. 

Surely the fact of Mr. Tennyson having, 
in a manner, for the first time selected 
this theme, could not and ought not to 
act as a deterrent motive. As it is, his 
Idyls, beautiful as they are for the greater 
part, do not pretend to any faithful ren- 
dering of the spirit of the old tale, but 
aim at a perfectly modern and individual 
treatment. So far from precluding, this 
method of dealing with the subject would 
tather seem to challenge a fresh attempt, 
starting from an entirely different con- 
ception. There would be a double charm 
in this: that of the work itself in the first 
instance; in the second, the pleasure 
which is always experienced in instituting 
a comparison of the dissimi!arity of treat- 
ment between similar subjects. For in 
this treatment, of course, reside the Al- 
pha and Omega of the poet’s power; and 
we are inclined to think that, on the 
whole, it is rather a gain than a loss to 
Art that the same theme should be handled 
over and over again. If we had as many 
“King Arthurs” as the Greeks possessed 
tragedies concerning the woes of the 
house of Agamemnon, or the Italians 
representations of the Madonna, we should 
probably find that in some way we could 
not fail to attain some culminating achieve- 
ment. And one inestimable result would 
certainly be arrived at, the poet would at 
once have a type. a firm substratum, 
which, like the block of marble under the 
sculptor’s hands, he could mould, elaborate, 
and fashion forth into perfect loveliness, 
while, nevertheless, he in some senses 
would be bound down by the necessary 
conditions of his material. This, it ap- 
pears to us, is an immense advantage to 
the poet, and it will be a subject of rezret 
if he does not avail himself of it. That 
King Pharamond is no such type, it is un- 
necessary to add. He is, in fact, but a 
vague shadowy king, whose deeds impress 
us with a sense of unreality akin to his 
dreams. Who can deny, however, that 
these possess an exquisite enchantment, 
which transports us for the time into a 
land of mingled romance and faérie, or 
resist the undefinable sweet glamour they 
cast over him? In fact, this kind of 
poetry always produces on our imagination 
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an effect somewhat resembling the impres- 
sion received on looking at a familiar 
landscape through the mellow emblazonry 
of a painted casement. We cannot say 
that objects we see thus are idealized; for 
to idealize is not to lose sight of reality, 
but to sever what is impure and transient 
from the lofty and imperishable. Here, 
however, if the comparison be permissible, 
we see reality, not enhanced, but trans- 
formed. We behold her through an unfa- 
miliar medium of strange and deceptive 
splendour; and it is in this splendour, 
glowing as well as soft, that the present 
poem is steeped. 
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NEVERTHELESS, this wicked hatred dis- 
tressed me, and on one occasion I lost all 
patience over it. It occurred as follows : — 

People who live in the Vosges are great 
observers of high days and holidays, prin- 
cipally those instituted for children. 

First, in point of date, is the féte of St. 
Nicholas, the great patron saint of Lor- 
raine. He is represented with a tall twig 
basket on his back, a bell in one hand, and 
a rod in the other, that has been steeped 
in vinegar. The second féteis Christmas 
Day, which comes decked out with wood- 
en swords, cakes, and in the houses of the 
rich, small fir-trees loaded with gilded 
nuts, ribbon, wax-lights and sweets. The 
tuird féte is New Year's Day, and then 
comes Twelfth Night, which is the mer- 
riest of all, when snow lies deep on the 
ground. 

A large number of children go their 
rounds in the village dressed in long white 
gowns, to figure the drapery of the three 
kings from the East. With their painted 
paper crowns on, and wooden sceptres 
over their shoulders, they look exactly 
like kings in a pack of cards. 

Thus attired, they enter every hut and 
house, singing an old ballad, of which the 
words are in such old patois that itis al- 
most difficult to make them out; but they 
mean, “the three kings have come to wor- 
ship the Lord ;” after which prefatory an- 
nouncement the children suddenly fall 
down prostrate, crying out in a chorus, 
“We kneel.” 

The villagers send them away with 
nuts, dried plums, apples, eggs, and but- 
ter. The grand time for them is when 
they come to the school-house, which they 
enter majestically, singing, and exciting 
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the universal admiration of their school- 
fellows, while Herod, who is hidden under 
the doorway, stands waiting for his turn 
to enter. 

The girls and boys all envy these short- 
lived Magi, and when the singers have 
left, the master takes this opportunity to 
relate the story of the three kings, as it -is 
told in the Bible; how they came to adore 
our Lord in the small village of Bethle- 
hem, in Judea; and how they found [lim 
in a crib among cattle and poor shepherds. 
He describes the lovely bright star going 
before the three kings, showing one car- 
rying incense, another myrrh, and the 
third, gold. 

I told them this story, and the little 
girls sat straining their eyes as they list- 
ened, and leaning over the front railing in 
undivided attention, while the boys sat 
with crossed arms in deep thought. 

A few days later, I thought I would see 
how much they had retained of the story, 
and questioned them about it. Not one 
of the boys could remember a word; even 
George could make neither head nor tail 
out of it. I told Louise to stand up and 
try, which she did instantly, and related 
the tale of the three kings from beginning 
to end in a clear, ringing voice, taking her 
time leisurely over it, and making it as im- 
pressive as I could myself. 

“Very well told, Louise; sit down. I 
have not been so pleased with you fora 
long time.” 

Her face was glowing over with joy, and 
George's features were suddenly overcast. 

Now, on that same day, when school was 
over, I opened the windows, in order to 
change the air of the room a little, and on 
doing so I saw the children running through 
the snow; some of them were standing in 
a long string on a slide that the frost had 
glazed over round our fountain. 

Boys and girls were together, shouting, 
waving their arms, striking their wooden 
shoes on the ice; while the more accom- 
plished among them were on all fours, 
sliding along on their heels and hands, or 
in a sitting posture. It was a pleasant 
thing to see all these little women’s round 
faces: and red noses coming out of their 
coifs and hoods, and the boys swaying to 
and fro to keep steady. 

I had been observing all this for a min- 
ute or more when Louise, full of fun and 
excitement, got on the ever-lengthening 
slide among the boys. She skimmed on 
like a fearless bird, with her open mantle 
flowing out like wings on both sides. At 





the same moment George hurried forward, 
and, giving her a push with his elbow as 
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he went by to get on before her, threw her 
“down in the snow. 

I was indignant, rushed out, picked her 
up, and called George back. 

Hot tears were running down his cousin’s 
cheeks ; luckily she was not hurt. 

George pretended he did not hear, and 
thought he would run off. 

«“ Come back, sir,” I called; “come back 
directly, you mischievous boy.” 

I then took hold of him by the arm and 
led him into the school-room, saying as we 
went along, ; 

“ You did it on purpose ; Iam sure you 
did.” He was very white, but did not 
answer. 

“Did you do it on purpose? Answer 
me this moment.” 

But George was too proud to tell a 
story, and, without uttering a syllable, sat 
at the farther end of a bench, looking with 
a fierce fixed gaze straight in front of him. 

“ As you will not answer,” I continued, 
“it is certain you did it on purpose, think- 
ing you would pay Louise back for know- 
ing the story of the three kings better 
than you. You wanted to hurt her.. 
it is the wickedest . . . you deserve to be 
punished. I mean to keep you in; you 
shall not go home to dinner.” 

Saying this I left the school-room, lock- 
ing the door and taking the key with me. 
I was quite upset. ; 

I sent my wife to inform George’s pa- 
rents that he was punished, and when I 
went down to the school-room again, a lit- 
tle before one o’clock, I found the boy sit- 
ting on the same bench, with his elbows on 
the table, his cheeks in the palms of his 
two hands, and still gazing on the same 
spot in front of him. 

“Are you sorry for what you have 
done?” I asked gently. Not a word. 

“ Say you will never do it again.” No 
reply. I felt very embarrassed and an- 
noyed, as I went aliout the school-room 
getting things ready for the afternoon les- 
sons. 

His mother arrived soon after, carrying 
the child’s dinner under her apron. Her 
eyes were swollen. I told her what had 
occurred. She looked at George very sad- 
ly as she placed the porringer before him; 
he, however, ate heartily, and, when he had 
done, walked to his desk, where he patient- 
ly waited the return of h's schoolfellows. 

“ Ah, Monsieur Florent!” said his moth- 
er, on leaving the house, “it is a terrible 
affliction; but they are all the same — 
they are Rantzaus all over”... 

When Louise came back she appeared 
perfectly happy, and from time to time 
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In 


For the next six weeks, whenever I 
uestioned George he did not look me in 
the face, for he had what schoolboys call a 
spite against me. When they feel this 
sort of thing they fancy they conceal it by 
looking sideways. ; 

“Look at me, George,” I said; but he 
did not, and remained silent and gloomy 
the whole winter. 

One spring day, however, he happened 
to know his lesson better than Louise or 
any one in the school, and I held him up as 
a pattern to the others. 

His eye instantly met mine, and he ap- 
peared reconciled. 


CHAPTER III. 


Events of a more serious nature took 
place at about this time in the village. 

Our mayor, M. Fortin, died. He had 
lived over eighty years, had been asoldier, 
public-house keeper, a dealer in timber, 
and, finally, the mayor of Chaumes —a 
station he had filled for many years. 

His end had been looked forward to by 
the housewives of the village a long time 
before it took place, as all had set their 
eyes béforehand on some object or other 
in which they were desirous to invest on 
the sale of the mayor’s properties. One 
had made up her mind to purchase the 
large painted soup-tureen; another, the 
plates; a third, the kettle, or the side- 
board, or the table. 

Mayor Fortin held out a long time in 
spite of his rheumatism; he clung to life 
until the report spread that he had ex- 
pired in the night; and this time it was 
true. 

His sale was the larg=st I have witnessed 
in the mountains, and it was also a most 
arduous contest, several villagers having 
had leisure to set their hearts on the same 
article. 

I will pass over in silence an account of 
the formality of placing seals on all the 
mayor’s possessions, and that of taking 
them off again. I will say nothing of all 
the preliminary noticing, posting, and other 
usual ceremonies that are gone through 
every where. I will deseribe the sale it- 
self, and the manner of transferring prop- 
erty to the last and highest bidder, on 
which occasion the mountaineer’s love of 
gain was shown in all its native violence. 
My wife had long envied two of the may- 
or’s brass candlesticks; she had thought 
of them for three long years, and on the 
morning of the sale came to me saying, — 

“ We really are in want of a few little 
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things, Florent; and we must have a pair 
of candlesticks ; we might just as well buy 
the mayor’s, what say you?” 

I knew these candlesticks were her weak 
point, and answered, — 

“ All right, Marie-Barbe; we can leave 
at eleven, after school.” 

But she could not wait so long patiently, 
and came to look at the clock several times, 
through the sash-window. 

From my place in the school-room I 
could see what was going on round the 
mayor’s house. The sale had commenced 
very early, and all sorts of things had 
been carried out on the tables brought 
down in the yard. There were gridirons, 
cauldrons, kettles, roasting-jacks, bottles, 
chairs, clocks; in fact, movables which for 
fifty years had accumulated from the cellar 
to the loft; spinning-wheels, bundles of 
flax, the winder, the barometer, table-linen, 
bed-linen, . . . and, Heavens above! what 
money must have been spent on that 
house! Such houses are perfect gulfs, and 
women never have enough; if they were 
listened to, one would buy every thing. 

The crier, Lemoine, and the attorney, 
Bajolet de Lorquin, with his head clerk, 
Schott, were in the centre of the busy 
crowd. Lemoine’s shouts, from the top of 
the table on which he stood, could be heard 
at the other end of the village. 
“Going, going; one—two—two. No 
one to bid any higher? A magnificent 
kettle — three francs, ten sous.” 

He then lifted the kettle for every body 
to take stock of it. 

“ Three francs, ten sous.” 

“ Four francs,” cried a voice. 

“ Four francs,” went on Lemoine; “ one, 
two, the kettle is going for four francs. 
No one says a word more? Going, going 
— one, two, three — gone! The kettle 
belongs to Pierre Jean Machet.” 

I could follow all this, and notice my 
wife coming down every now and then be- 
sides. Such exciting scenes do not, fortu- 
nately, occur very often, as they would put 
an end to all teaching and learning in a 
village. As to my scholars, they were 

uite impatient to be on the field of ac- 
tion ; therefore, just ou the stroke of eleven 
I called for prayers, and the last word, 
“ Amen,” was scarcely uttered, when a 
general scramble out ensued, the children 
flocking off like sheep, and wishing me a 
hearty good-bye. 

I was not sorry to get rid of them, for 
my wife was again at the sash-window, re- 
minding me it was high time to be off. 

“I'm ready,” I replied, much amused: 
and to the sale we went. 
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It was a great relief to find that the 
brass candlesticks were not yet sold, though 
such small articles were nearly all disposed 
of. The plates, glasses, saucepans, and 
other kitchen utensils, had just been carried 
off; the cupboards, chairs, and armchairs 
were now coming on. Marie-Barbe pulled 
me on by the arm, till we got all among 
the people, who not only swarmed around, 
but filled the mayor’s house from roof to 
cellar, and were shouting from the windows 
to their friends in the street. It was a 
fearful din. 

“Come this way, Monsieur Florent,” 
cried Botte, the forest-keeper, as soon as 
he saw us. He was a good-humoured, 
stout man, and his big green over-coat, 
with a hood to it, was rather tight for his 
corpulent figure. “This way, Mon-ieur 
and Madame Florent,” he again cried, 
clearing a passage for us with his wide 
shoulders. 

“So you, too, have a mind to bid for 
something, Monsieur Florent ?” he asked. 

I was going to reply that we meant to 
have the candlesticks, but my wife stopped 
me by pulling my arm. 

“Well,” she put in, “that all depends, 
Monsieur Botte: we shall see.” 

We were close to the table, near the 
clerk, who was making entries in a regis- 
ter on a desk; and there was the lawyer 
in a great passion with parties who were 
known to be bad pay and would insist on 
bidding without offering any caution. He, 
after some altercation, settled them by 
striking their names off the list; the con- 
sequence was, they clenched their fists at 
him, threatening all manner of things. 
The gendarme Lallemand was fortunately 
standing by, with his hand resting on the 
hilt of his sword; and, when the confusion 
became too unbearable to be tolerated, he 
had but to cast a glance around, and look 
at the riotous in a way which, quieted 
them instantly. After this, unruly pur- 
chasers made up for their disappointment 
by drinking the wine of the sale, for it was 
a great fashion in those times to keep up 
people’s spirits by giving them as much 
wine as they liked. Some drank as many 
as two and three measures of red or white, 
and, though it cost nothing atthe time, 
they found it very dear the next day. We 
were pretty quiet when we once found 
standing-room among the crowd. The 
villagers exchanged friendly greetings, 
many offering to take wine with me, and 
talking, as we did so, over their great bar- 
gains, principally of the landed property 
that was going to be sold. There was an 
end to bidding such small sums as two 
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and three francs; hundreds and thousands | seem to be contagious, and that he is un- 


were coming on, and 
plentifui. The two Jews, Samuel Levy 
and tall Judas Mayer d’Imling, were pres- 
ent. They were standing with others at 
the farther end of the deceased mayor's 
ground-floor room. Short drovers’ sticks 
hung from a leather cord to their wrists, 
and flat caps were pulled over their eyes. 
There were present also the Restignat 
brothers, Monsieur Barabino der Harberg, 
Monsieur Bauquel de Saintquirin, Mon- 
sieur Rstraph d’Abrecheville, sur- 
named “the Prince,” on account of his im- 
mense fortune; finaliy, all the big heads 
of the environs, and, besides these, there 
were Jean and Jacques Rantzau in the 
dark, looking on at the sale of small things 
as if it bored them immensely. One was 
bald and tall, the other square and thick- 
set, with a frizzly head and full beard ; 
both had long hooked noses, glassy eyes, 
and wide jaws tightly pressed together. 
They were equally pale, and did not seem 
to attend to what the Jews were telling 
them. I could see all this by looking over 
people’s heads aud standing on the tips of 
my toes. My wife looked at nothing but 
the brass candlesticks and the sale of the 
remainder of the furniture. Suddenly she 
caught my arm; Lemoine was holding up 
the candlesticks. 

“ A pair of brass candlesticks” he cried 
(he was as hoarse as could be after two 
hours’ incessant shouting); “two fine 
candlesticks!” He then had to stoop down, 
and ask how much they were priced at. 

“ Two frances,” replied Monsieur Bajolet. 

“Two francs; two magnificent candle- 
sticks!” cried Lemoine, looking round. 
“ Forty sous; allons, ladies, a little spirit! ” 

I was going to bid fifty sous, but my 
wife, with more cunning, said, “ Forty-five 
sous.” 

Lemoine looked our way. 

“ Forty-five sous; going, going; forty- 
five sous! no higher bidder? One — two 
— three — gone!” 

He handed the candlesticks to my wife, 
good-humouredly saying, “A splendid 
bargain, Madame Florent ; they ere worth 
four francs as true as two farthings.” 

Marie-Barbe did not stay_the sale out, 
but, being fully satisfied with her candle- 
sticks, left soon after; but I was much in- 
terested in the novel proceedings, and 
waited for the grand sale of immovables, 
when francs would be bid by hundreds 
and thousands. A spectator of such 
scencs as these fancies all the time that he 
feels his blood boiling, while the greed he 
notices in others, their frenzy, and shouts, 
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urchasers were not | dergoing the same sensations as the chief 


actors. I was, therefore, riveted to the 


‘spot, looking forward to the sale of fields, 


meadows, orchards, and the house as if 
they concerned me. 

Father Botte, who was standing next to 
me, said, “ This is only the beginning as 
yet, Monsieur Florent; the skirmishing is 
over, and now the real fight is coming 
on.” 

He was right. Towards half-past 
eleven, all the furniture being sold, there 
was some talk of putting the rest of the 
sale off to the following day ; but the at- 
torney, who was asly fox, seeing the pur- 
chasers were in good condition and get- 
ting warm, exclaimed, “Lemoine, there 
will be plenty of time for rest to-morrow. 
It is well to beat while the iron is hot; 
let us go into the house.” 

The clerk then took his register under 
his arm, Lemoine carried the desk, and 
all entered the large, full room. The at- 
torney took possession of the centre, and 
Monsieur Bajolet read out the terms of 
sale. They were very simple. Cash was 
to be forthcoming at the end of a year 
and a day, including interest at five per 
cent., or ready money could be paid down 
immediately, according to the wish of pur- 
chasers. 

After this the sale began, a thick crowd 
of people pressing round the table. I was 
somewhat behind, and could only see the 
faces of those in front of me — Samuel 
Levy, Jean and Jacques Rantzau, and tall 
Judas Mayer. 

The first things sold were an orchard 
and a few corn and oat fields on the slope, 
the boundaries and everything connected 
with each being minutely described, but 
neither did won Be nor thousands come 
down, the Jews having little to do with the 
proceedings. 

Now and then the attorney would assist 
Lemoine by repeating the prices. He also 
stepped outside from time to time to say 
that such or such an orchard was going to 
be sold. A few men, until then kept back 
by their remonstrating wives, would slowly 
come in; for if women love movables, 
men love immovables, which gives rise to 
quarrelling between them. the husband 
wanting to buy what his wife will not let 
him, when they come to hands, the latter 
holding out to the end, and screaming at 
the top of her voice, “ No, no, no!” 

These were the sort who came in and 
collected round the table. Up to this 








time the _—_ of the place and environs 
alone had invested. 
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I was going to leave, as it was nearly 
twelve, and I feared Marie-Barbe was wait- 
ing for dinner, when, just as I had turned 
away, the notary, raising his voice, said, — 

“ We are going to sell, in one lot, the 
five acres of land that extend from the 
river-side to the large meadow of Jacques 
Rantzau, which it joins at the upper end, 
and which is better known as the meadow 


of Guisi. Let it be understood that it is 
all to be sold in one lot. Now, Lemoine, 
go on.” 


Upon which Lemoine climbed up on his 
chair, crying out, — 

“ Five acres of meadow-land for fifteen 
hundred francs; fifteen hundred francs 
for five acres of land; three hundred 
francs per acre; five acres for fifteen hun- 
dred francs !” 

“ Two thousand!” bid one of the Jews. 

“Two thousand two hundred!” struck 
up the other. 

They went on in this way for some time, 
each bidding a hundred francs higher in 
turn until they reached three thousand, 
when Monsieur Botte whispered, — 

“Samuel is Jean Rantzau’s man, and 
Judas stands there for Jacques; the fight 
is between the two brothers.” 

Iturned and took a look at Jean and 
Jacques; they appeared cool enough, but 
gloomy. This lasted about half an hour, 
the rival bidders coming to four thousand 
francs by adding on fifty to each offer. At 
this point the Jews hesitated, not daring to 
bid higher without a sign from the broth- 
ers. 

All at once Jean’s face brightened. 
“Four thousand five hundred!” he thun- 
dered. 

“Five thousand!” said Jacques with a 
smile. 

“ Five thousand five hundred!” retorted 
Jean. 

“ Six thousand!” shouted Jacques, witf- 
out looking at his brother; but his eyes 
were sunken in and his teeth clenched. 

“ Six thousand five hundred!” roared 
Jean. 

When Jacques heard this he burst into 
a fit of laughter, and, clearing a passage 
through the crowd, left the house with his 
hands thrust in his pockets, saying, “It is 
too dear for me.” 

As Jean passed me a moment after, I 
heard him say, “It is rather heavy pay, 
but such a meadow as that in one piece 
would be too good a thing for a single 

rson; I wanted my share, and now I 

ave it.” 

As he walked down the street very 
slowly I followed him; Samuel, the Jew, 
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kept by his side. They were seen comin 

along from a distance by Jacques and tal 
Judas, both standing at the Sous looking 
at them. All the good humour shown by 
Jacques at the sale had abandoned him; 
his mirth had turned into sadness when he 
reflected that the fine Guisi meadow he 
had always hoped to have all to himself at 
the death of old Fortin was now, so to say, 
cut in two by the piece Jean had bought. 

When I came to consider how deeply 
the two brothers hated each other, I felt a 
kind of apprehension on my own account, 
fancying Thad given Jacques some annoy- 
ance by punishing his son for rude be- 
haviour to Louise. This fear was all the 
more grounded as there was a rumour 
afloat that Jacques would succeed Monsieur 
Fortin as mayor of Chaumes, in which 
office he would have it in his power to 
injure me considerably. I felt uneasy the 
whole evening through lessons, perplexed 
as I was by my difficulties with the two 
children of such men as these Rantzans. 
I was as much in fear of one as of the 
other, never having had an example of 
such dangerous dispositions. 

On the same day, towards seven, I was 
talking of them to my wife ‘over supper, 
and she was advising me to be always on 
my guard, when we heard some one come 
up-stairs, then knock at our door. 

*“ Come in,” said Marie-Barbe. 

Tt was George, with a basket on his arm. 

“ Good evening, Monsieur and Madame 
Florent; I have brought you something 
with my parents’ compliments.” 

My wife lifted up the lid of the basket. 
It contained splendid pork chops and 
lovely black puddings, tastefully laid out 
on a large dish. We both expressed our 
admiration. 

“T declare!” 
shall we ever thank you —— 

“We killed a pig yesterday,” said 
George, “and my father gave particular 
orders that the best part should be kept for 
you.” 

We were quite astonished. 

I made George fill his pockets with nuts, 
telling him he was to convey our thanks 
to his parents for their kind attention. 

He said he would, and left us in high 
spirits. Thus, instead of our being ona 
bad footing with Jacques Rantzau, as we 
had feared was the case, he looked on us 
as friends, such presents as the above 
being made to none who are not on pleas- 
ant terms with each other. 

I need not add that those chops and 
black puddings, coming as they did from 
the hands of Madame Charlotte Rantzau, 


cried my wife, “how 
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were the very best we had ever eaten. 
Seasoning is not spared in such a larder 
as hers; besides, with the exception of 
Madame Guerito Simon, the brewer’s wife, 
no other cook in the place could come up 
toher. What delighted us most, however. 
was the certainty that we lived in peace 
with every one. Without quiet all else is 
bitterness. I perceived that, though the 
two Rantzaus hated each other, they were 
sensible enough to leave their neighbours 
alone, and that they considered education 
as a great good. 

Monsieur Jean bowed whenever I had 
the honour to meet him in the village or 
elsewhere; his brother ‘pulled his hat off 
to me likewise; consequently I enjoyed 
perfect calm in the performance of my 
duties. 

No one had a better right than Curé 
Jannequin tq inculcate Christian feelings 
in the hearts of the notables at Chaumes, 
and that by reason of his great age and 
holy profession. I shall never forget how 
nicely he one day told Jean some big 
truths, without seeming to be talking at 
him at all. 

It was ona Thursday morning, during 
the heated term, and about three months 
after the death of Monsieur Fortin. The 
curé had sent me word to say an accident 
had happened up in the heights, and that 
we were to carry the holy Viaticum to the 
hamlet of Bruyéres. Thursday is a_ kind 
of holiday, and all the school-children are 
sent out to pick up sticks in the forest; 
therefore it was not easy to find a boy to 
carry the bell. Fortunately, George Rant- 
zau came our way. “ George,” said I, “run 
and tell your father there is some one 
dying at Bruyéres, and I want you to 
carry the bell. There is no time to lose.’’ 

Boys are always pleased to run for any 
thing, and are particularly fond of taking 
part in all ceremonies, even mournfui ones ; 
so off he went. I returned to the vestry, 
where I dressed, and had just finished 
when he came back. I then clothed him 
in a surplice, and gave him a hand-bell. 
The curé was waiting for us at the pres- 
bytery, whither we hurried, and thence 
set out, carrying the holy Viaticum. 

It was a very serious case; John Peter 
Abba, one of Jean Rantzau’s woodcutters, 
had fallen off a great fir-tree he was in the 
act of lopping, and his thighs having struck 
against a great protruding root, all the 
lower part of his body was deadened by 
the blow, and ivert. As we strided along, 
* all the old people came running to their 
windows, saying a short prayer. When 
we were once on the slope, and had got in 
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the narrow sandy path which runs along 
among broom and heath, the heat was so 
intense we had to slacken our pace; no 
one spoke, yet thoughts of death suggest- 
ed the following : — 

“ What is man,O God? These millions 
of swarming insects around; these ants, 
which manifest Thy greatness and love; 
even the soil under our feet teems with 
life, whereas one of our poor fellow- 
men lies; yonder without hope, and help- 
less. What would man be more than an 
insect if eternal life had not been prom- 
ised him?” 

Our faces were covered with perspira- 
tion, and the curé, somewhat bent with 
age, was compelled to stop every now and 
then to tukeMreath. The austere aspect 
of the heigfits{the barren soil on which 
grew nothing but brambles and heath, the 
perpendicular rocks on a line, the mid-day 
calm, which was so complete that the 
slightest rustle or cry of the grasshopper 
could be heard, are to be put down among 
those things one can fancy, but not de- 
scribe. . 

I had never come so far, and it seemed 
quite extraordinary that human. beings 
should live so much out of the way. Ev- 
ery other minute I wondered how they 
gained a livelihood, what they ate. I 
looked about and saw nothing. I won- 
dered what sort of homes they had, and it 
was a full hour’s walk farther on before I 
perceived a few old hovels roofed with 
wood. Instead of windows there were 
loopholes, some of which were stuffed with 
straw to keep the air out, and others filled 
with cracked panes of glass to let the light 
in. The doors were unhung and stood 
awry; the steps outside were worn and 
disjoined; altogether they were most 
wretched hovels, more like dens for wild 
beasts than habitations for human beings. 
I*thought I knew all about misery before I 
came here, but I soon changed my mind. 
From the front of one of these abomina- 
ble homes a group of men, womep, and 
children stood looking at us. The men 
were in linen trousers, worn out at the 
knees; the women’s gorns were in the 
same condition, while their hair hung down 
their backs like skeins of flax. What more 
can I say? Nothing, but that this place is 
Las Bruyeres. 

On a little elevation in the background 
stretched afew patches of field that looked 
as if they had been turned over, but on 
which, for want of water, nothing grew. 
It was hard to find out that these were 
potato-fields. 

When we came to John Peter Abba’s 
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door, George rang his bell, and the wretch- 
ed people fell on their knees. We first 
entered a kind of kitchen, having a hearth 
in one corner, which was covered with 
ashes; the beams of the ceiling were so 
low we had to take our hats off. An old 
grey-haired woman was seated on a stool, 


She was half doubled in two, and had! 


thrown her yellow, skinny arms over her 
head ; she did not move, but now and then 
a sudden sob would make her. shake all 
over. Monsieur Jean Rantzau and Louise 
were standing by her, for they had hurried 
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The English charters had given to 
several of the colonies the coast of the 
Atlantic as their eastern boandary, and 
had defined, though very. locsely, their 
northern and southern limits; westward, 
however, their territorial rights stretched 
across the whole breadth of the continent 
to the shores of the Pacific —a trifling 
distance of some two thousand miles. 

The French possessions, on the other 
hand, extended from the St. Lawrence to 
the Gulf of Mexico; their. eastern bound- 
ary was not very clearly defined, but the 


to Bruyéres, and Monsieur Jean was say-)line drawn not only ignored the claims of 


ing, — 


the English colonists to the western terri- 


* Come, Zilie, pick up courage. I shall| tory, but even infringed upon the limits of 


not forsake you — never — never. 
Peter was a good labourer; an old com- 
panion—one of my father’s men. Fear 
nothing — trust to me.” 

But the afflicted woman did not answer. 
She had her head on her knees, and was 
barefoot. I had never seen anything so 
harrowing, and turned quite pale; so did 
the curé. Monsieur Jean went on, — 

“You must bear in mind, Zalie, that you 
have still your good son Cyriaque ; he will 
never be out of work. I shall always em- 
ploy him.” 

We heard all this from the entrance, 
where we stood wiping our faces after the 
hot walk. George again rang his bell, and 
we entered. Jean Rantzau made a low 
bow ; his eyes were full of tears. Louise 
was crying also. We remained thus a mo- 
ment, in silence, to compose ourselves. 
Monsieur Jean pointed to the back door, 
and whispered, “He is in there.” Mon- 
sieur le Curé uncovered the holy Viaticum : 
then I and George followed him. The 
others fell in behind, all excepting the 
stricken old woman. 


From Fraser’s Magazine. 
THE PUBLIC LANDS OF THE UNITED 
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WHEN, in 1783, the treaty was signed 
by which Great Britain recognized the in- 
dependence of her revolted’ American 
colonies, and the United States were ad- 
mitted into the family of nations, the 
Confederacy owned no public land» what- 
ever. It is true that lying within its 
borders was a large tract of unoccupied 
territory, amounting, in the aggregate, to 
about two hundred and twenty-six millions 
of acres; but this land belonged to the 
individual States, not to the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 





John: some of the colonies themselves. 


In support of their pretensions, the 
French erected forts and block-houses, at 
intervals, from the Great Lakes, through 
the western part of Pennsylvania, to the 
Ohio ; then along the banks of that stream 
to its junction with the Mississippi; whence 
their chain of military posts followed the 
course of the latter river tc its mouth. 
France, indeed, displayed an- amount of 
energy and perseverance in her efforts to 
establish her colonial empire in America 
upon a secure and permanent basis, which 
contrasts rather curiously with the supine- 
ness and indifference manifested at one 
time by Great Britain with regard to the 
security and defence of her American pos- 
sessions ; she having left the people of the 
colonies for a considerable period to pro- 
tect themselves as they best might against 
the encroachments of their formidable 
rivals. Ata later day, however, it must 
be admitted that England showed no un 
willingness to draw the sword on behalf 
of her American subjects. 

To return. The English colonists found 
themselves, by these proceedings of the 
French, hemmed in, and, in defiance of 
what they considered to be their rights, 
prevented all expansion westward. A 
conflict between the two races was, under 
these circumstances, sooner or later inev- 
itable. A collision, in fact, took place, so 
early as 1753, on the banks of the Ohio, 
between some English settlers and the 

arrison of one of the forts already re- 
erred to. Both parties to the quarrel 
hastened to lay the story of their injuries 
at the feet of their respective sovereigns. 
The consequence was a long and sanguin- 
ary war between England and France, in 
which half Europe became involved, and 
which extended to even the most distant 
ts of the globe: so that, to quote 

acaulay’s words, “In the quarrel of, 
potentates, of whose very existence they 
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were ignorant, black men fought on the 
coast of Coromandel, and red men scalped 
each other in the wilds of America.” 

In the New World, Braddock’s defeat 
temporarily delayed, but could not: avert, 
the final catastrophe. The French, indeed, 
fought out the quarrel with a valour and a 
constancy which extorted the praises of 
even their enemies; but the superior 
numbers and indomitable resolution of 
the Saxon in the end prevailed; Canada 
was conquered ; and the forts on the Ohio 
were necessarily abandoned. France, it is 
true, still retained Louisiana, which com- 
prehended — not simply the present area 
of the State bearing that name — but a 
vast tract of territory, extending from the 
Gulf to the forty-ninth parallel of north 
latitude ; and from the Mississippi, on the 
east, to the Mexican frontier on the west. 
But, by the time the people of the English 
colonies had become a nation, the French 

ower in America had been so thoroughly 

roken, that no further opposition to the 
expansion of the Confederacy was to be 
appreheuded from it. 

Ihe conflicting claims of the various 
States to the western territory — derived, 
as already stated, from their old colonial 
charters — threatened, indeed, to lead to 
serious legal difficulties, if not to an actual 
collision, between the inhabitants of some 
sections of the Confederacy : for the bound- 
aries of several of the colonies had been 
so carelessly defined, that they actually in 
some places overlapped each other; and 
the difficulty was of such a nature as, 
apparently, to offer aimost insuperable 
obstacles to a solution which should be 
equally satisfactory to all parties. The 
question was, nevertheless, amicably 
settled ; and in a manner highly creditable 
to the good sense of the inhabitants of 
the several States interested. Instead of 
wrangling with each other as to the justice 
of their respective claims to the unsettled 
territory, they all, without exception, in 
the course of a few years, embraced a 
age which had been made by, I 

elieve, Alexander Hamilton, that they 
should cede their rights in the lands lying 
beyond their borders to the Federal Gov- 
ernment. New York took the initiative 
in the matter; Virginia imitated her ex- 
ample in 1784; she was followed by Mas- 
sachusetts and Connecticut; and, subse- 
quently, by the two Carolinas and Georgia. 

It has been found impossible to ascer- 
tain, with anything like accuracy, the 
boundaries of the respective cessions of 
territory of the above States; but they 
may be said, in general terms, to have in- 
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cluded the entire area now oce:pied by 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, and Wis- 
consin. ._These various gifts placed the 
Confederacy in possession of. over two 
hundred million acres of land. 

In 1803, Louisiana was purchased from 
France; and this acquisition, alone, added 
no less than one million square miles of 
territory to the Union. In 1819 Florida 
was ceded by Spain to the United States, 
and in 1816 Texas was annexed: the 
latter State, however, retained the title to 
the unoccupied lands within her limits. 
In 1848 and 1853, California, New Mexico, 
Nevada and Montana were acquired, 
partly by conquest, and partly by pur- 
chase; and so recently as 1867 the United 
States obtained one more accessiou of 
territory by buying Alaska of Russia. 
The total aggregate of lands, therefore, 
acquired by the Federal Government, 
since the revolution, may be roundly stated 
at 1,834,000,000 acres. 

When the United States first became 
possessed of large tracts of unoccupied 
territory, it was hoped and believed by 
American statesmen, that the sale of the 
public lends would prove such an ample 
source of revenne to the country, that tax- 
ation would be materially lessened through- 
out the Union. In this, however, they 
were in error; the expected rush of emi- 
gration from Europe did not take place, 
and the territory lying beyond the borders 
of the thirteen original States was, in the 
early days of the republic, only gradually 
occupied. 

The fact is, it is a fallacy to suppose 
that dabour is all that is requisite to make 
wild lands productive: capital is quite as 
essential; and capital, necessarily, flows 
but slowly into a new country, where there 
is little security for life or property. The 
sales of the public lands, consequently, for 
the first decade of the republic, only 
amounted to about one hundred thousand 
dollars a year. At the end of the second, 
they brought in some seven hundred thou- 
sand dollars per annum. But it was not 
until 1819 that the public territory really 
became an appreciable source of revenue 
to the country. At that time the sales 
produced three millions of dollars a year, 
and continued to increase until, in 1836, 
they rose so high as twenty-one millions. 
Since that period, however, from causes to 
be hereafter referred to, the sales have 
steadily declined, and they now only aver- 
age some four millions of dollars annually. 

Not only were the founders of the Con- 
federacy disappointed in their expectations 
of deriving a large revenue from the public 
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lands; but they little dreamt that one 
portion of them (the Louisiana purchase) 
was destined to become the source of 
those bitter dissensions between the North 
and South which, culminating in the late 
civil war, threatened, at one time, the dis- 
ruption of the republic. For it was on the 
question whether, or not, the inhabitants 
of the Southern States should be allowed 
to carry their slaves with them into the 
~ Territories,” and still retain their rights 
of ownership in tiieir human chattels, that 
the first serious divergence of sentiment 
on the subject of slavery arose between 
the two scctions of the United States. 
What Mr. Wendell Phillips used to speak 
of as the “ inevitable” conflict was, indeed, 
averted for a time, but only for a time, by 
the Missouri Compromise Act of 1820; 
and the repeal of that measure, in 1854, 
simply precipitated a collision which, from 
the growing exasperation of feeiing on 
both sides, was certain, sooner or later, to 
have occurred. 

All danger, however, of the national ter- 
ritory ever again being a source of discord 
between the North and South having now 
been, it is to be hoped, set at rest for ever, 
the public lands — wrested from slavery 
at a fearful expenditure of blood and treas- 
ure — will, there can be no doubt, prove 
of almost incalculable advantage to the 

eople of the Union. What disposition 

oo been made by the United States of 
this magnificent inheritance in the past, 
and how it is proposed to deal with it in 
the future, I shall now proceed to show. 


Up to the present time, about four hun- 
dred and forty million acres of the national 
territory have passed out of the possession 


of the Federal Government in various 
ways. Of these lands over seventy-five 
million acres have been bestowed upon 
schools and colleges. Sixty millions have 
been granted to revolutionary veterans, or 
their immediate descendants; and to the 
soldiers who fought in the wars of 1812 
and 1847, and in the various wars with the 
Indians. Twenty-two million acres have 
been appropriated for the purpose of build- 
ing railways; while thirteen millions have 
been reserved for the Indian tribes. The 
residue has either been sold, or acquired 
by settlers under the * Pre-emption” and 
“Homestead ” Acts. . 

There are no less than five different 
ways of acquiring a title to Government 
lands — 1st, by buying them at public 
auction. 2nd, by private purchase at the 
Land Office. 3rd, by virtue of a land war- 
rant, granted for military service. 4th, 
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by pre-emption. 5th, under the “ Home- 
stead ” law. 

From time to time, large quantities of 
land are offered at public sale, in con- 
formity with a proclamation of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, or with a notice 
to that effect issued by the Land Office. 
The reserved price of the Government is 
one dollar and aquarter an acre; but in 
certain localities, and, especially, in the 
vicinity of railways, land is worth much 
more ; lience the periodical auctions. Any 
of the lots, however, offered at public sale, 
if not then disposed of, can be purchased, 
subsequently, at the minimun Government 
rate, at the Land Office. Indeed, at all 
times any quantity of land can be obtained 
at $1 25c. per acre, the purchaser being 
privileged to select any plot of ground 
which has not already been appropriated, 
or is not reserved for sale at auction. As, 
at the present time, there are no less than 
seventy milliop acres of the national terri- 
tory —surveyed and ready for immediate 
vccupation—in the various Western 
States, lying between the thirty-second 
and forty-eighth parallels of north latitude, 
intending settlers have the choice of a 
wide variety of soil and climate. And, 
each year, the Government orders fresh 
surveys cf the wild lands to be made, so 
as to keep the supply well in advance of 
the demand. 

The national territory has been surveyed 
and laid out in what are termed Townships; 
each township being six miles square, and 
containing thirty-six lots, or sections as 
they are commonly called, of six hundred 
and forty’ acres each. To every soldier 
who fought in any of the wars, except the 
last, a quarter section, or one hundred and 
sixty acres of land, has been granted ; and, 
as has been already stated, no less than 
sixty million acres have thus been appro- 
priated by the Federal Government. 

The grant of seventy-five million acres 
of land to schools and colleges appears 
enormous, and almost incredible; but it 
is, nevertheless, a fact. The way in which 
it has been done is this: In the earliest 
“ Ordinance for ascertaining the best mode 
of disposing of lands in the Western Terri- 
tory,” it was enacted that Lot 16 of every 
Township should be “ reserved,” for ever, 
for the maintenance and support of the 
public schools within the limits of said 
Township. A subsequent Act appro- 
priated Lot 36, also, for the same purpose. 
Thus, in every Township which has been, 
or shall be incorporated in the West, two 
sections, or 1,280 acres of land, are set 
apart for the purposes of education; 80 
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that to all children in the community, 
whether their parents be citizens or not, 
gratuitous instruction is offered by’ the 
State, without the necessity of imposing 
any tax whatever for this purpose. 

The system of making grants of land to 
railway companies, for the purpose of 
enabling them to construct lines through 
thinly settled districts, although it has in 
many instances led to jobbery and corrup- 
tion, has yet on the whole been of great ad- 
vantage to the country. For by this 
means railways have been built which 
otherwise could:not have been constructed 
for many years to come. Indeed, it was 
thus that the Pacific Railroad —the most 
stupendous undertaking of its kind on 
the American continent—was carried 
through successfully. 

The plan adopted is simple enough: the 
Government “ donates,” to use an American 
idiom, every alternate section of land 
through which a projected line of railway 
is to run, to the company, and recoups itself 
by selling the intermediate sections at 
double the usual price, i.e. $2 50c. instead 
of $1 25c. per acre. This it has no diffi- 
culty in doing, the advantage of possessing 
access toa market by means of the line 
more than doubling the value of land in 
its vicinity. The railway company, on the 
other hand, not only has nothing to pay 
for the “right of way,” but is also able to 
dispose of its surplus lands at a handsome 
price. In this way the inhabitants of the 
particular State or States through which 
the line of railway runs are benefited, while 
the Government suffets no loss. 

By the Pre-emption Law (the operation 
of which has, however, been to a certain 
extent superseded by the Homestead Act) 
any settler, or “squatter,” on unoccupied 
land, belonging to the United States, en- 
joys the privilege of buying it at the min- 
imum Government price whenever it shall 
be offered for sale, or, if unable or unwilling 
to do this, of obliging whoever else shall 
purchase it to pay him for the various im- 
provements he has effected; and as the 
value of these improvements is, in all 
cases, to be assessed by a jury —consist- 
ing usually of the immediate friends and 
neighbours of the settler —he is quite 
safe to receive fair compensation for the 
buildings he has erected and the labour 
he has bestowed upon the land. 

This just and considerate measure was 
passed many years ago, to remedy what 
was felt to be the cruel injustice to which 
settlers in the Western Territories were 
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trespasser, without a particle of property 
‘in the land he had redeemed from the 
wilderness. 

In this way, a man who had settled 

upon a plot of ground, and with the la- 
bour of years brought it under cultiva- 
tion, might be surprised any day by the 
appearance of a stranger who would show 
him a deed of purchase from the Federal 
Government Covering the land in question, 
and at the same time serve him with a 
notice of ejectment. The squatter coula 
not be brought to see the justice of a law 
by which the wild land he had reclaimed, 
and the rude log cabin his own hands had 
erected — which had been his home for 
years and in which his children had been 
born —should be wrested from him at the 
bidding of a distant government, and 
anotlier man enjoy the fruits of his labours. 
The consequence was that the verata ques- 
tio as to the ownership of the land was, 
not unfrequently, settled by the squatter 
putting a rifle bullet through the head of 
the new claimant; and, such was the state 
of public sentiment in the community of 
which the offender was a member, that it 
was almost impossible to find a jury to 
convict him of murder for so doing. In- 
deed, throughout the West a feeling of 
bitter animosity against the Government 
was growing up, which threatened to re- 
sult in a chronic state of agrarian outrage 
and resistance to the law, such as still ex- 
ists, or lately existed, in some parts of 
Ireland. Fortunately, however, Congress 
was wise in time; the Pre-emption Act 
was passed in 1840, and the angry feelings 
engendered by a rankling sense of injus- 
tice gralually died out. so that at the 
present day the United States has no citi- 
zens more loyal than the settlers in the 
Far West. 
The Homestead Law was enacted in 
1862; under it, every native born or nat- 
uralized citizen is entitled to a farm of 
160 acres without any payment whatever, the 
sole condition attached to the gift being 
that the claimant shall reside upon the 
land for the term of five years, at the ex- 
piration of which period the farm becomes 
his absolute property. Furthermore, in 
order that a man may be afforded an op- 
portunity of making a fresh start in life, 
untrammelled by previous pecuniary em- 
barrassments. one section of the Act pro- 
vides that “ No lands thus acquired shall 
in any event become liable to the satisfac- 
tion of any debt contracted prior to the 
issuing of the patent therefor.” 





subjected from the existing law, which 
treated the unfortunate squatter as a mere 


But the settler is allowed only one 
chance of obtaining a “ homestead ;” if he 
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sell or abandon his claim before the five 
years have expired, he never obtains 
another. The sale, in fact, of a “ home- 
stead right,” as it is termed, not only con- 
veys no title to the purchaser, but is re- 
garded by the Government as prima facie 
evidence of abandonment, and the original 
claim is cancelled. : 

So rapid, nevertheless, is the increase in 
the value of the public lands when once 
settled upon, that a very considerable pro- 
portion of all those who take up their 
quarter section under the Homestead Act, 
instead of waiting the five years for a free 
deed, prefer, before the expiration of the 
term, to pay the Government price of $1 
25c. per acre, and thus perfect their title 
at once. And they do this in order not to 
lose an opportunity of effecting an advan- 
tageous sale should one present itself. 
Of course, having bought the land, the 
clauses of the Act rendering the sale of a 
“homestead right” null and void cease to 
be operative, and the seller conveys a per- 
fectly good title to the purchaser. ; 

Indefeasibility of title, and the ease with 
which the conveyance of real estate is 
effected, are, indeed, not among the least 
of the advantages of the land system of 
the United States. In most of the new 
States the titles to all lands lying within 
their limits are derived primarily from the 
Federal Government, the only exceptions 
to the rule being those instances in which 
grants had been made by other Govern- 
ments to their citizens of lands in prov- 
inces subsequently ceded to the United 
States. When acquiring territory in this 
manner, a stipulation has, of course, al- 
ways been inserted in the treaties that 
private property should be respected ; and, 
in this way, American jurists have been 
called upon to decide on the titles to 
grants of lands in California, made by 
Spain or Mexico, which, originally worth 
but little, became, after the discovery of 
gold in that State, and the consequent 
rush of emigration to it, of enormous 
value. In Louisiana, also, similar difficul- 
ties have occasionally arisen as regards the 
construction of the early French patents. 
But, on the whole, there has been . very 
little litigation, the Government of the 
United States having generally, when 
there was. anything like a fair show of 
right on the part of a claimant, confirmed 
him in possession of the property, the title 
to which he professed to have derived 
from patents issued by the former owners 
of the soil. 

It was with a knowledge of these facts 
that, several years ago, a very daring at- 
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tempt was made to perpetrate a serious 
fraud upon the Federal Governrient, and 
its tragic termination created considerable 
sensation in Washington at the time. 

A Dr. Graham applied at the Land 
Office for a deed recognizing him as the 
owner of a large tract of land in Califor- 
nia, which he represented himself to have 
purchased of the heirs of the individual to 
whom it had originally been granted by 
the Mexican Government. It support of 
his claim, the Doctor produced various 
documents in the Spanish language. One 
of them purported to be the patent by 
which the grant had in the first instance 
been made ; in others, the several persons 
in whom the title to the lands had subse- 
quently been vested were enumerated; 


and the contract for the sale of the estate . 


to him was, to all appearance, equally 
without a flaw. Everything, in fact, 
seemed so perfectly en régle, that Dr. Gra- 
ham obtained his deed with very little 
trouble. 

The Doctor was a man of fine presence, 
highly accomplished, and of most gentle- 
manlike manners. These advantages, 
combined with the presumed fact of his 
being a millionaire, obtained for him the 
entree to the best circles of the capital. 
After a time, however, reports begun to 
be spread abroad that no such persons as 
those from whom he stated he had bought 
the property had ever had an existence, 
and that, in fact, the whoie claim. was 
fraudulent. These rumours acquiring con- 
sistency, the Government ordered the ar- 
rest of Dr. Graham, and he was brought to 
trial for forgery. The result was a con- 
viction. On the verdict being pronounced, 
the prisoner poured into a glass of water 
which stood near him a few drops of a col- 
ourless fluid, drank it off, and immediately, 
to the surprise and dismay of the specta- 
tors, fell to the ground —a corpse . 

When once a patent has been issued for 
a grant of land, the title to the property 
on the part of the grantee becomes abso- 
lutely unchallengeable, except in the con- 


‘tingency of his having, as in the above 


cited intance, obtained the deed by fraud. 
If. indeed, as has sometimes happened, the 
United States selis unoccupied land to 
which it has no legal claim, it is under the 
necessity of indemnifying the rightful 
owner; but no defect in the title on the 
part of the Government affects the pur- 
chaser; he is secured against all possi- 
bility of loss. 

As, after land has passed out of the 
hands of the Government, the registration 
of all subsequent transfers of it is en- 
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forced by law, there is not at any time the 
slightest difficulty in ascertaining at the 
Record Office in whom the title to a piece 
of real estate was last vested. In fact, 
what Lord St. Leonards’ Registration of 
Lands Titles Bill would have done for 
England had it been compulsory, instead 
of permissive, the laws of, I believe, with- 
out exception, every State in the Union 
have effected for its citizens. Thus it 
very rarely happens that disputed titles to 
land occupy the attention of either the 
Federal or State courts. 

The facilities, again, in all the States for 
the conveyance of real property are such 
that the title to an estate of ten thousand 
acres may be embraced within the com- 
pass of a single page of foolscap; while 
the expense of drawing up and registering 
the deed need not exceed five dollars. In 


_ this way, land in the United States is 


dealt in, and passes from one person to 
another, with almost the same readiuess 
that the most ordinary commodities of 
commerce do here. - 

The result, indeed, of the land policy of 
the American people is shown in the fact 
that not only does nearly every farmer 
own the land he tills, but that there are, at 
the present time, in the United States, 
over six million freeholders, out of a popu- 
lation of about forty millions. 

The contrast between the state of 
things above described and that which 
exists in this country is curious enough. 
Here, every generation witnesses the ag- 
gregation of the bulk of the landed prop- 
erty in fewer and fewer hands. In 
America each year, it has been computed, 
adds over sixty thousand freeholders to 
the community. . 

It is true that the accuracy of the re- 
turn of the number of landowners in Eng- 
land in the last published census has been 

uestioned on very high authority, and it 

oubtless much exceeds 39,776, the figures 
therein given; but the fact is beyond ques- 
tion that the owners of agricultural land 
in this country are rapidly becoming fewer 
and fewer. Of individuals owning a house 
and the half rood or so of ground it 
stands upon, there are, probably — owing 
to the operations of building societies and 
other causes — considerably more now than 
there were thirty or forty years ago. The 
land thus held, however, forms but a very 
small proportion of the whole, and it may 
be confidently asserted that at least eight- 
tenths of the landed property in Great 
Britain is in the possession of less than fen 
thousand persons; indeed, as it is a well- 
known fact that three noblemen own be- 
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tween them one-quarter of all Scotland, the 
estimate given above of the number of 
proprietors is, probably, rather over than 
under the mark. 

In this country. in fact; not only the law 
of primogeniture, but the whole scope of 
modern legislation has had a tendency to 
divorce the great mass of the people from 
the land. In the United States, on the 
other hand, every effort has been made by 
the State to create and foster a multitude 
of small freeholders. 

Of course no comparison ii this respect 
can fairly be instituted between a country 
like America, possessing practically almost 
inexhaustible supplies of land, and one 
with so small an area as England, without 
a fair allowance being made for the differ- 
ent conditions of political and social ex- 
istence imposed upon the latter by her cir- 
cumscribed limits. Still, the contrast be- 
tween the policy deliberately adopted 
by each of the two nations with regard to 
the soil is none the less marked. As to 
which is the better of the two systems for 
the great mass of the people, some evi- 
dence is afforded in the growing discon- 
tent in this country with the existing state 
of the law as regards real property —a 
discontent which, though it may possibly 
be stifled for a time, will ultimately, there 
can be but little doubt, insist on making it- 
self heard. WwW. Cc. M. 


From The Spectator, 
THE MAORI CHARACTER. 


Wuat manner of men are they, really 
and truly, those bronze-skinned aboriginal 
dwellers in our great New Zealand colony ? 
Why are they so unlike, not only the na- 
tives of Australia, the huge neighbour of 
their island in the Southern Seas, but all 
other savages concerning whom we have 
reliable information, and like only to the 
grand red men of American romance, as 
poetical, but far more human than they? 
When the Maori, having proved them- 
selves impracticable subjects for the ex- 
tirpation policy which has been success- 
fully pursued elsewhere, were fighting us 
a few years ago, with bravery and obstina- 
cy which nobody could deny, we had very 
vague notions about them. They were to 
us “anthropophagi and men,’’ who made 
themselves grotesquely terrible by tattoo- 
ing carried toa height of barbarous art 
not to be found elsewhere. Certain sam- 
ples of their industrial products which 
were exhibited in London displayed solid- 
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ity and.accuracy of workmanship and cu- 
rious elaborateness of decoration, such as 
we habitually associate with the handi- 
work of the Chinese and the Japanese. 
We heard of national songs amongst them, 
leading people who cared about such mat- 
ters to hope that a sequence of traditions 
might be made out, which should estab- 
lish another great difference between them 
and all the savages of the Southern world, 
by supplying a proximate history of their 
past. We heard of the upspringing of a 
wild, passionate, religious enthusiasm, 
under the direction of a martial leader, 
which had a distant, dwarfed resemblance 
to the origin of Mohammedanism. But, on 
the whole, they were “ black fellows,” and 
they had had no charming books written 
about them, except Dr. Hochstetter's, 
which was originally published at Arkan- 
sas, in the German language, and after- 
wards, in the English version, at Stuttgart, 
80 that the delightful accounts it gave of the 
sublime beauty of the interior of the island 
and of the sunny salubrity of its climate, 
probably extended to few beyond those 
who resorted to its pages with a purpose. 
_ There were plenty of books and pam- 

phlets about the settlers and the sheep; but 
the writers genérally confined themselves 
to assurances that the Maori never came 
in sight in their respective districts, or to 
cheerful anticipations of their speedy re- 
duction to “harmlessness,” a readily in- 
terpreted phrase in the mouths of a cer- 
tain class of colonists. There has been no 
gradual preparatién of the public mind 
for such a revelation of the Maori charac- 
ter as that made by the lately published 
official documents, and for the present at- 
titude of the Maori race, which is quite as 
surprising as the great social revolution 
of Japan, and, except from the strictly 
commercial-exporting point of view, much 
more important to us, the elder brethren 
of these extraordinary people, towards 
whom they yearn with a most affecting 
eagerness. They fought us bravely, for 
as long as they could, and they are not 
ashamed of it, nor of their defeat. They 
do not mourn dumbly, like the Delawares, 
in stubborn endurance of extinction; but 
like men to whom a revelation has been 
made, which they have hearkened to with 
strong will and lofty intelligence, they 
have sprung “ fuli -statured in an hour” 
towards the civilization which the conquer- 
or now holds out in the hand that has 
sheathed the sword. We have destroyed 
the old things, and they demand of us the 
new. They ask for: guidance, instruction, 
all the material of civilization, with an as- 
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tonishing perception of its moral meaning 
and results. They take so lotty a view 
of the new bonds between them and Eng- 
land, that they unconsciously present a 
model of government such as old nations 
are striving after with various fortune; 
they realize the unseen, they seize upon 
the abstract ideas of sovereignty, of the 
complicated bonds of a great politival and 
social community, and they pour out their 
feelings to the men who are to them the 
embodiment of these ideas, in language 
full of grave, dignified pathos. Long years 
of homage in innumerable varieties of 
idiom have not brought to the Queen of 
England any words more simply beauti- 
ful than those in which she is referred to 
in a letter written 23rd July, 1872, by one 
of “her Maori children” to Dr. Feather- 
ston, Agent-General for New Zealand, to 
whose personal influence with the tribes, 
during his residence in the island for 
thirty years, much of the present peace, 
prosperity, and extraordinary progress of 
the Maori is due. He had, during eigh- 
teen years’ continuous tenure of office as 
Superintendent, constant official commu- 
nication with the tribes of the Wellington 
province, and from 1861 to 1865 main- 
tained peace in this portion of the colony. 
It has a strange effect to come in a dry 
official record on such a passage as this, 
addressed by one of the former principal 
promoters of the Maori-King movement 
to his “father and friend,” now, as his 
“loving son” has it, “appointed by our 
Queen to bear the burdens of this island 
into her presence ” : — 

**O Sire, salutations! I send greeting to the 
greatest of our benefactors, to one whose love hag 
been felt by those who are dead aad gone, as weil 
as by the living! O Sire, salutations! Your letter 
has been received, and both I and my tribe have 
seen it. Great is my satisfaction that you 
should still remember us, residing, as you now 
are, in the midst of the great world, and neur 
the fountain of life!” 


The celebrated chief Wi Tako contrib- 
utes a letter to this remarkable corre- 
spondence, which puts the native character 
in an unexpected light. Wi ‘Tako with- 
drew himself in 1862 from all communica- 
tion with Europeans, fortified his pah, 
raised the rebel flag, moved from place to 
piace attended by a bodyguard of 100 
men, and on being invited to meet Sir 
George Grey at Otako, refused to receive 
the Governor except in his own pah, end 
under the “King’s” flag. But he ulti- 
mately yielded to Dr. Featkerston’s per- 
sonal influence, met the Governor on neu- 
tral ground, took the oath of allegiance, 
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and became a valuable ally. His letter, 
which may be taken as widely if not com- 
os, representative, shows perfect be- 
ief in the wisdom, and reliance on some- 
thing more than the good faith,—on the 
kind, just, brotherly feeling of the English 
Government. This man and his fellows 


have entered upon their new allegiance! 


with a chivalrous loyalty that finds highly 
poetic utterance, and has an underlying 
note of steadfast patience, entirely acqui- 
escent in the honest working of an un- 
known, uncomprehended machinery, which 
is perhaps the most utter contradiction of 
all to our notions of even the noblest sav- 
age. The eager whole-souledness of their 
aspiration to the civilization of their con- 
queror is combined with an entire reason- 
ableness quite as curious as an attribute 
of the state of childhood, whether national 
or individual. “The fidelity of your na- 
tive tribes to their absent chief has not 
diminished. We are greatly rejoiced be- 
cause your plans are clear and compre- 
hen-ive. I have told you that the’ island 
is at peace. This is the result of the good 
policy of the Government. They are se- 


curing the confidence of the people.” 
Then follows a clear abstract of certain 
tribal conferences, and reference to the 
matters to be brought before the English 


Parliament by “the loving father,” who is 
“yonder, seeking out the advantage of 
this country.” 

There is quite an Ossianic loftiness 
about many of the speeches made by the 
Maori chiefs to Sir George Bowen, Gov- 
ernor of New Zealand, during his “ pro- 

ess’ last April, when he travelled over- 
and through the central, once hostile, dis- 
tricts, lately inaccessible to Europeans, 
from Wellington to Auckland, and visited 
both shores of the great Lake Taupo, the 
geographical and strategical course of the 
island, from whence to the chief towns of all 
the provinces the mail-coach roads are be- 
ing rapidly completed. A universal choru8 
of welcome greeted the Governor, welcome 
in which there is not a touch of servility, 
couched in langitage which must have had 
a strange effect upon tlie Master of Blan- 
tyre, who was of the Governor’s party. It 
is such as might have been spoken by the 
Highland chieftains, children of the Mist, 
when the clans were gathered to declare 
for the unseen, unknown object of their 
imaginative romantic loyalty, full of the 
poetic fervour of one feeling common to 
all, yet strangely distinct, and true to the 
spirit of clanship. The “tangi ” or la- 
ment for an aged chief, at which they as- 
sisted, is just like a Highland “ coronach,” 
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lofty, eloquent, full of poetry, and without 
the slightest touch of the grotesque. Of 
what other “savage” death ceremony 
could that besaid? Few more romantic or 
wonderful spectacles have been witnessed 
than the korero, or conference, at Tokano, 
the native settlement at the south end of 
the lake, which was held by the Govern- 
;or and the great chiefs. The lake, 
as large as that of Geneva, glittered 
in the sunshine, surrounded with a 
noble chain of mountains, with the snow- 
clad ridge of Ruapehu (9,200 feet high) 
| towering above ‘them, and the great vol- 
cano Tongariro (6,200 feet high) sending 
its clouds of steam and smoke up into the 
deep blue sky. 

With countless flags flying —there was 
great competition for Union Jacks — and 
soft-swelling songs of welcome, came the 
tribes and their chiefs to greet the Gov- 
ernor, to tell him how eagerly they longed 
for “ English education,” for the “ English 
tongue,” for the faces and voices of their 
white brethren, for the roads, and the 
laws, and the knowledge of other lands 
and other people which he could send 
them. Among the number of striking 
phrases, these may be taken at random 
from many speakers : — 


**Come, O Governor! and see us. You are 
the father of the people. We have been swim- 
ming in the ocean, and know not where to go. 
We feel that we are now touching the shore, and 
you have come to help and guide us to land. 
We have long been searching for a proper course 
to take. We are now beginning to think we 
have found the right way. We will listen to 
you, in hope that our troubles may now end. 
All the followers of the King will hear what you 
say to-day. Welcome, my father. There is no 
knowledge in Hauraki; come and sev it. Come 
hither from the place where you have been lay- 
ing down life-giving principles of action, Come 
and see the death of Taraia, and the people who 
last saw him. His soul has gone, taken hence 
by the strong hand of death. Himself selected 
the day of his departure. Had he been bound 
with chains, it had not been possible to detain 
him. Though his spirit has fled, his voice still 
lives, and he bids you all welcome.”’ 


All this is blended with keen practical sug- 
gestions, shrewd comments on the Gov- 
ernor’s admirable speeches, and explicit 
declarations that they expect the land 
question to be speedily dealt with (hap- 
pily the Maori know nothing of the his- 
torical precedent furnished by Ireland, — 
if they did, their confidence might be 
agree also very plain intimations that 
-the collective loyalty of the tribes is not 
to lessen their respective independence. 











“Let chiefs of other tribes,” says Poihipi 
Horomatangi, “ be responsible for the 
good conduct of their own people; they 
must not interfere with us.” Paora Ran- 
hihi observes tersely :—‘“ We have long 
been wishing to see you. J never saw a 
Governor before. Welcome.” And one fine 
old chief, Tahira, made a little speech, 
which for sense and a lingering pathetic 
regret is matchless : — 


‘* Welcome,”’ said he. ‘* All I can do is to 
greet you. I cannot make myself one with you 
so thoroughly as my friends around you have, 
because our thoughts are not yet the same; but 
when I find that I can dwell quietly and without 
being disturbed in my own place, then perhaps 
I shall see my way clear to do as others have 
done. It were better that the position of the 
land were made clear. My hands are quite 
clean. I do not know your thoughts. Unite 
yourselves with us to-day, because it has been 
through you that this place is what it is.’’ 


Every iine of the Report is worth reading 
and full of suggestion. So these are the 
Maori, the brown men of the fairest of is- 
lands, with the finest climate in the world, 
who offer an absolute contradiction to the 
conviction usually produced by making 
acquaintance with savage lands, that the 
natives are blots on the beauty and 
grandeur of the scene. To read the official 
reports concerning the Maori of the pres- 
ent, and Dr. Hochstetter’s description of 
their country, is to have a wide field 
opened up for speculation upon the -future 
of the race, under its double aspect uf ro- 
mance and reality. 

A sad and striking contrast presents it- 
self at the other side of that wide strip 
of silver sea which divides the Maori from 
the Aborigines of the Australian conti- 
nent. The Eighth Report of the Board 
for the Protection of the Aborigines in the 
colony of Victoria is a record of well sus- 
tained, praiseworthy efforts on the part 
of the gentlemen who have undertaken so 
humane a task, with satisfactory results as 
regards the number and condition of the 
protected persons. But every characteris- 
tic which the official records bring out into 
view in the Maori is wanting in the Vic- 
torian aborigines. These people seem to 
be hopelessly vagrant by nature, and la- 
mentably unable to resist drink. These 
are the great obstacles, the deadly ene- 


mies the Board have to contend with, and 
considering their strength, and the diffi- 
culty of making the recipients of such 
beneficence appreciate its motive or its 
advantage, it is satisfactory to record that 
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Board is 567, of whom 327 are males and 
240 females. The Board declares that the 
number of deaths reported (the total 
number of aborigines in Victoria is 1,638) 
does not support the conclusion that the 
aborigines are decreasing at the rate that 
several estimates would seem to show. It 
is plain that their task is a hard and a 
dispiriting one, and the encouragement of 
freely-expressed public approbation ought 
to be given to the Board, whose object is, 
to use the words of their own Report, “to 
rescue the people from misery and degra- 
dation, and if they cannot make them use- 
ful citizens, to prevent them at least from 
remaining a burden on the State.” 





From The Spectator. 
ANIMAL GROTESQUES. 


It is curious to see modern science, un- 
der the guidance of Mr. Darwin's great in- 
tellectual impulse, so far returning upon its 
tracks as to find a new store of humour in 
those grotesque recasts and reconstruc- 
tions of animal forms which amu:ed the old 
Greeks and Egyptians with the conceptions 
of centaurs, chimeras, bird-headed men, 
and so forth. Here are two humorous 
books, both of which have evidently been 
suggested by Mr. Darwin’s conception that 
the divergence of different directions of 
animal development depends upon mere 
incidents of climate, food, the characteris- 
tics of competing races of animals, and so 
forth, all of which incidents differ in every 
different locality, and that, therefore, the 
real combinations of animal forms might 
have been very different from what they 
are. The drawings of “Grotesque Ani- 
mals,” by W. E. D. Cooke, R.A., F.Z.S., &c. 
(Longmans), are efforts of fancy in exhaust- 
ing’ the permutations and combinations of 
animal forms supposed to be most incom- 
patibie with each other, and are full of the 
humorous extravagance of startling and 
monstrous amalgamations. The other 
book, by Mr. Charles Bennett and Mr. 
Brough (Ward, Lock, and Tyler), is a very 
clever attempt to show by what insensible 
gradations youcan make almost any kind 
of animal shade off into man,—so that 
you can hardly-catch the graduations by 
which you pass from the prize ox in the 
stall to the ox-headed grazier who is look- 
ing at him, or by which you pass from the 
dull and greedy vulture to the dull and 
greedy man of prey who fattens on the 





the number of aborigines now settled on 
the stations under the control of the 


garbage of human society. Mr. Cooke's 
book is really a work of art az well as a 
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work of humour, so gracefully as well as 
so oddly are the animal forms combined 
into the most night-marish of new species. 
It is impossible to describe grotesque 
effects which appeal solely to the eye; but 
nothing can exceed the oddity of the con- 
ception in the very first plate in the book, 
for instance, where the lead of a cockatoo 
with gay ruffled feathers is issuing from 
a spiral (Ammonite) shell, and the com- 
pound creature is supported by a single 
stout human leg and foot, while a lamb- 
headed servant, with a conical (Turitella) 
shell for a fool’s cap, also a monoped, fol- 
lows the haughty cockatoo-headed fop at 
« respectful distance. These dddities of 
conception must be seen to be enjoyed. 
Bat the grotesque humour of both books 
is evidently due to the new impulse which 
Mr. Darwin has given to the conviction of 
a physical relationship between all forms 
of animal life, human and otherwise, and 
the impression he has given us that com- 
binations of organs’ which are arbitrary 
and impossible under’ existing conditions 
might have been possible under conditions 
not very widely varied. What were exer- 
cises of the merest arbitrary fancy to the 
nations of the ancient world, have gained 
for us a sort of remote significance from 
the knowledge how very slight a change 
of conditions might have changed the direc- 
tion of development, so that what was gro- 
tesque by virtue of its arbitrariness to the 
ancient world, is still more grotesque to us 
because part of that arbitrariness has dis- 
appeare:l. As cousins are apt to feel the 
grotesqueness of the moral contrasts be- 
tween them far more than strangers, for 
the very reason that they are not so far 
off as they might seem, so the new sense 
of affinity between the various animal 
types and forms and organs adds a certain 
keenness of flavour to the grotesqueness 
of the contrasts they present. 

For the word “grotesque,” — taken 
primarily, we suppose, from the twisted 
and distorted character of forms seen in 
the dim light of a grotto, — applies espe- 
cially to the twisted and distorted parodies 
on human functions and passions which we 
seem to see winding away from us into the 
deep gloom of the lower animal types. It 
was this feeling which gave its rare gro- 
tesquenessto the wisdom of Hisop. The 
voluntary distortion of his moral wisdom 
when it was made to issue from the mouth 
of the frog, or the as3, or the fox, — the 
sense of the relation and also the dispropor- 
tion between the thonght and cunning and 
passions of men, aud the various un — 
animals whose forms he peopled wi 





these! 
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human qualities, — produced exactly that 
impression of twisted and dislocated forms 
which is implied in the word “ grotesque.” 
Hazlitt has put this very powerfully in com- 
menting in sop’s humour, saying of him: 
— “Ape and slave, he looked askance at 
human nature, and beheld its weaknesses 
and errors transferred to another species. 


++» He saw in man a taiking, absurd, ob- 


stinate, proud, angry animal, and clothed 
these abstractions with wings, a beak, or 
a tail, or claws, or long ears as they ap- 
peared embodied in these hieroglyphics in 
the brute creation. His moral philosophy 
is natural history. He makes an ass bray 
wisdom and a frog croak humanity.” If 
ZE30p had livedin our day, he would have 
probably felt the moral grotesqueness of 
his fables to be far more instead of less 
striking. The odd distortion which his 
fancy invented for the sake of effect, might 
have a certain tone of semi-reality now. 
Our cunning may really be related by 
something like immemorial descent to that 
of the fox,—our rapacity to that of the 
wolf, — our industry to that of the beaver 
or the bee. Animal passions are not so 
muc the distorted forms of human pas- 
sious, ag human passions are the partially 
straitened forms of animal passions, — 
straitened by conscience and reason and 
the possession of a divine soul. But this 
does not make the grotesqueness in the 
likeness less, but rather greater. What 
we see in the animal world, still bears to 
what we find in ourselves something of 
the same relation that a gurgoyle repre- 
senting a human head bears to the real 
image of a man; and we feel the thrill and 
pathos which is involved in all the higher 
forms of the “ grotesque”’ only the more 
in gazing at the animal world, so far as we 
really believe that there is a common an- 
cestry for those strange instincts which we 
dimly trace winding away into the subter- 
ranean life of brute existence. Unques- 
tionably one reason why the grotesqueness 
of animal life is taking gradually so much 
more important a place in the modern 
world of literature than it had in the an- 
cient, is thatin the ancient world it was 
connected simply with the sharp contrasts 
and analogies traced by keen intellectual 
wit, while in the modern world a feeling 
of sympathy between the lower and the 
higher form of life is growing up to shade 
off the intellectual contrasts. The gro- 
tesque suggestions of Aso0p’s fables have 
no pathosinthem. But the grotesque sug- 
gestions of the greatest of modern AS:ops 
—a much greater than ASsop, — Hans 
Christian Andersen, are full of pathos, and 














The kinship between the ‘lower animals 
and man is the greatest of all sources of 


the higher grotesque effects, — those effects 


in which the sense of ludicrous difference 
and distortion is modified by an under- 
current of feeling of real affinity. Ander- 
sen’s “Ugly Duckling,” hic toads and 
storks, and a hundred other of his crea- 
tions, have all the wisdom and wit of ZZsop, 
and combine with it a tender feeling of 
animal infirmity as akin to human infirm- 
ity, as well. 

And it is probably for some reason of 
the same general kind that modern litera- 
ture has devoted so much more attention 
to the pathetic side of what is most gro- 
tesque in man himself. Sir Walter Scott’s 
—- his Dominie Sampson, Davie 

ellatly, Laird of Dumbiedikez, and so 
forth, almost all have a touch of the kind 
of pathos in them which comes from a sym- 
pathy with animal inarticulateness, with 
that helplessness of nature that has never 
fully gained the faculty of speech or self- 
knowledge, and that takes us back to the 
lower races of creatures for illustrations 
of it. It was, perhaps, Sir Walter’s great 
sympathy with animals that gave him this 
wonderful power of sketching the interme- 
diate world between consciousness and un- 
Consciousness in man. Even Shakespeare 
shows little sign of this kind of command 
of the grotesque. His fools and madmen, 
touching as they are,are not touching 
from their creatureliness, but from eclipsed 
or disfigured human qualities. And his 
conceptions of Caliban and Ariel have none 
of that sort of pathos in them. They are 
marvellous feats of creative fancy, but do 
not excite our pity. Even on the stage 
‘ou see how much the taste for the higher 
ind of grotesque feeling has grown. Rob- 
son’s greatest efforts used to be produced 
by delineating the struggle of dumb affec- 
tions to express themselves dimly without 
words, in actions so grotesque that you 
knew not whether to laugh or to cry, but 
the pathos of which was at least as profound 
as their humour. And the grotesque hu- 
mour of America is in a great degree of the 
same kind, — especially in such poems as 
« Little Breeches” and “The Prairie Bell,” 
and such tales as Bret Harte’s, — studies 
of rude natures helplessly struggling for a 
half-utterance. It would seem, too, that 
the great Russian author Turguenieff has 
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solely on this account, that his speaking 
animal have areal relationship to man, and 
feel as men feel, only with a more embar- 
rassed and limited and less articulate voice. 
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same type, — where the secret of the pathos 
lies in the deep sympathy of the writer 
with. the dumb, unconscious, creaturely 
phases of animal or human feeling. In- 
deed, every writer we have named, from 
Scott to Turguenieff, hhs proved that his 
sympathy with the lower animals was as 
living as his sympathy with the dumb in- 
articulate feelings of men hardly yet set 
free from the dumbness of the lower ani- 
mals. Mr. Darwin’s doctrine has not come 
before the way had been prepared for it 
by a quite new current of sympathy be- 
tween our race and the grotesque germs 
of human feeling in the races beneath our 
own. 


: From The Spectator. 
BRIDES AND BRIDALS.* 


Tue subject of Mr. Jeaffreson’s new 
work will make it popular with a larger 
class of people than could have been in- 
terested in his studies of doctors, lawyers, 
and clergymen, while the novel attractions 
of many of the materials he has collected 
will be recognized by most readers. Mar- 
riage. and the customs connected with it, 
afford a wide field for anecdote. We are 
taken back to early times in such a chapter 
as that on “ Marriage by Capture;” but 
almost every age presents some notable 
features. The Fleet marriages of one 
century, the Gretna Green marriages of 
another, the espousals and pre-contracts 
which-ouce were of undisputed validity, 
the lay marriages and publication of banns 
in the market-place that came in under the 
Commonwealth, are treated in turn by Mr. 
Jeaffreson, and furnish him with much 
curious matter. Then we have chapters 
on wedding-dresses, wedding-rings, wed- 
ding-cake, and last, not least, wedding- 
presents. Besides these matters, which 
are intimately, some might say painfully, 
associated with the marriage ceremony, 
Mr. Jeaffreson deals with the legal conse- 
oon of matrimony, even going on to 

iscuss a subject which is hardly mentioned 
at weddings, and which he delicately calls 
dissolution of partnership. In one of Mr. 
Charles Reade’s novels, indeed, we hear of 
an allusion to divorce while the Maire is 
proclaiming the indissolubility of the civil 
marriage which he has just performed, 
but the circumstances there are altogether 
exceptional. Moreover, with regard to 





produced studies of the grotesque of a 
pathos even higher, and precisely of the 
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Mr. Jeaffreson’s statement of the laws 
affecting the property of married women, 
we have to observe that the provisions of 
the Act of 1870 have escaped his atten- 
tion. He says that “the law which renders 
a husband the possessor of his wife’s 
property is at present productive of griev- 
ous injustice in every class of the commu- 
nity. It gives the profligate husband the 
power to squander on his vicious enjoy- 
ments the money which his unoffending 
wife acquires by inheritance or industry.” 
Two pages later we are told of the hus- 
band’s responsibility for the debts con- 
tracted by his wife before marriage.’ “ To 
this day,” says Mr. Jeaffreson, “he is thus 
made commercially responsible for her, in 
consideration of his right to take and hold 
her property.” <A _ reference to the 
“ Married Women’s Property Act, 1870,” 
would have shown Mr. Jeaffreson that a 
husband is no longer responsible for the 
debts of his wife contracted before mar- 
riage; that a wife’s earnings are in most 
cases made her separate property, and that 
much the same rule applies to property 
she may acquire by inheritance. 

While we regret that Mr. Jeaffreson has 
lost sight of the change thus recent'y 
introduced, we must allow that he pro- 
fesses to deal mainly with matters of a 
much earlier date. It may be difficult for 
the student of history, who has observed 
the tendeucy of our ancestors to treat the 
wife as the property of her husband, to 
believe that such a concession can have 
been made without a social revolution. 
Mr. Jeaffreson reminds us in his chapter on 
the discipline of wives, that an old Welsh 
law empowered a husband to give his wife 
“three blows witha broom-stick on any 
part of her person except her head”; 
pointing out at the same time that though 
the punishment was limited to three blows, 
it might be repeated as often as the hus- 
band thought fit. “The Anglo-Saxon 
husband,” says Mr. Jeaffreson, “ suspended 
from aconvenient nail the stick with which 
he habitually chastised his wife;”—a 
touching domestic picture which reminds 
us of a criticism we once met with on a 
work of Mr. Tupper’s. After a pretty se- 
vere castigation of that eminent man, the 
reviewer wound up with these words, — 
“We now replace the flagellum on its 
usual nail.”” A parallel of this nature 
would, of course, lead us to contrast the 
literary delinquency for which Mr. Tupper 
was punished with the domestic offence 
the Anglo-Saxon wife may be supposed to 
have committed, and upon that point there 
can be little doubt of the general verdict 
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of reviewers. 


However, though Anglo- 
Saxon husbands were probably violent and 
arbitrary enough in ruling their house- 
holds, we question if any of them would 
have gone so far as that Duke of Somer- 


set whom Mr. Jeaffreson holds up as a 
pattern of outraged propriety. The 
duke’s second wife on one occasion ventur- 
ed to put her arm round his neck and gave 
him a kiss, on which “ the astonished and 
outraged Duke ” exclaimed, “ Madam, my 
first wife was a Percy, and yet she would 
not have taken such a liberty.” It is per- ° 
haps significant of the subjection of 
women that in earlier times not only were 
marriages sometimes contracted at an age 
when the bride could have no choice in 
the matter, but espousals were often made 
in infancy. The instance of the daughter 
of Edward I., who was espoused when four 
days old, and married before she had com- 
pleted her first year, is no doubt extreme, 
especially as she died at the age of six. 
But the opposite extreme is reached by 
the case of two persons who were engaged 
to each other when twenty years old and 
did not marry till sixty years had elapsed, 
postponing the match out of deference to 
some relations who disapproved of it. 

The necessity of being married sooner 
or later is forcibly inculeated by a chapter 
showing the attacks that have been made 
at different times on celibacy. In Henry 
VIIL.’s time a writer who, perhaps, consid- 
ered that the King, like the Mormons 
mentioned by Artemus Ward, was very 
much married, and would therefore look 
with favour on such a proposal, recom- 
mended a tax on bachelors. In 1690 a 
pamphlet was published which cited a law 
of Lycurgus to the effect that “they who 
lived unmarried and childless should be 
debarred from all sports, and forced to go 
naked in the winter about the market- 
place.” Five years later Parliament im- 
posed a tax on bachelors varying with the 
social standing of each offender. An un- 
married Duke, after attaining the age of 
twenty-five, paid £12 103. a year. An 
archbishop had to pay a shilling more; a 
bishop was taxed at £5 1s.; a dean at 
£2 1ls.; a doctor of divinity, law, or 
physic, at a guinea; and a gentleman at 
six shillings a year. A Parliament elected 
by female suffrage might view such taxes 
with favour, but we can not think that 
they were originally introduced with any 
design of promoting wedlock. Mr. Jeaffre- 
son shows that the same Act by which 
these dues were imposed, contained other 
provisions for taxing births and marriages. 
so that whether a man took a wife or re- 
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mained single he had in either case to 
make a present to the Chancellor of the 
Excheauer. If the tax on marriage was 
lighter in proportion than the tax on cel- 
ibacy, that was regulated not out of re- 
gard to the greater excellence of the mar- 
ried state, but with reference to the re- 
duced ability of paying. We almost 
wonder that such a graduated tax on all 
the states and relations of life did not 
make special provision for the case of a 
man who married an heiress. Had any 
rule of that kind prevailed, there would 
have been singular fitness in the publica- 
tion of the portions of newly-made brides, 
of which Mr. Jeaffreson gives us a sam- 
ple: — 

**The editor of the Gentleman’s Magazine 
used to announce marriages thus : — ‘ Mr. Bas- 
kett to Miss Pell, with £5,000;’ * Mr. Davis to 
Mrs. Wylds, with £400 per ann.;’ ‘the Lord 
Bishop of St. Asaph to Miss Orell, with £30,- 
000; ’ ‘J. Whitcombe, Esq., to Miss Allen, with 
£40,000;’ ‘Mr. N. Tillotson, the eminent 


preacher among the people called Quakers, and 
a relative of Archbishop Tillotson, to Miss . 
with £7,000; ’ ‘ Mr. P. Bowen to Miss Nicholls, 
of Greenhithe, with £10,000;’ ‘Sir George C. 
to Widow Jones, with £10,000 a year, besides 
ready money.’ At the same time the Scotch — 
more gallant than their fellow-countrymen of 


South Britain — whilst announcing the amount 
of a bride’s fortune, used also to mention her 
personal and moral endowments, as qualifica- 
tions scarcely less important than her money. 
‘On Monday last,’ runs a matrimonial an- 
nouncement in the Glasgow Courant (1747), 
‘Dr. Robert Hamilton, Professor of Anatomy 
and Botany in the University of Glasgow, to 
Miss Molly Baird, a beautiful young lady with a 
handsome fortune.” Another marriage, which 
occurred in the same year, is announced in the 
same journal thus:—‘ Un Monday last Mr. 
James Johnstone, merchant in this place, was 
married to Miss Peggy Newall, a young lady of 
great merit, and a fortune of £4,000,’ ” 


Among the curiosities of marriage, of 
which Mr. Jeaffreson has made a large 
collection, a place must be given to the 
wedding of a deaf and dumb man, for 
whom a special service had to be devised. 
A certain set of signs was prescribed by 
the Bishop of London, to whom the puzzled 
clergyman referred the matter, and though 
the rubric could not be exactly followed, 
the marriage was considered binding. The 
same difficulty does not seem to have 
arisen in the case of espousals, for we are 
told that “a spousal contract was firmly 
made if a marriageable man presented a 
ring to & marriageable woman, and she 
silently accepted it.” But this was proba- 
bly a mere figment of ecclesiastical law, 
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like the old theory under which marriages 
between persons “spiritually related” 
were declared invalid. Properly speaking, 
spiritual relationship existed between god- 
parents and their god-children, but it was 
soon extended to the descendants of both, 
and at last it assumed gigantic proportions. 
According to Mr. Jeaffreson, “ there were 
jurists who insisted that every person who 
touched a child during the administration 
of baptism, or on its way from the font, 
became one of its spiritual relations. 
Some even went so far as to maintain that 
the quality of kinship was imparted at a 
christening to every person who accident- 
ally brushed against the robe of a newly- 
baptized infant.” Subtleties of this kind 
would of course be prevalent in the days 
of pre-contracts. When there was no le- 
gitimate means of putting an end toa 
marriage which produced nothing but un- 
happiness, it was a grand discovery that’ 
you were spiritually related to one with 
whom you had no spiritual affinity. But 
we are touching upon ground from which 
we have already warned Mr. Jeaffreson, 
and for fear of being tempted to follow his 
example by entering on the question of 
divorce, we must here take our leave of 
his volumes. 


From The Pall Mall Gazette, 
“THE WHITE MAN’S GRAVE.” 


Ir would seem as if we were perpetually 
engaged in an undertaking like that of 
Penelope’s web when carrying on the 
management of the vast empire which our 
enterprise has constructed for us in so 
many quarters of the world. Events, 
stronger either than policy or sentiment, 
shape our course. We can, apparently, 
neither resist the influences which tend 
towards disintegration in one quarter, nor 
those which tend towards consolidation-in 
another. Twenty years ago we let goa 
huge dependency, as large as England 
itself —the Orange Free State, in South 
Africa — and suffered it to develop into a 
Republic. Now, it seems likely to return 
to us, as it were, with interest: its people, 
or a large portion of them, incited by the 
diamond discoveries on the Vaal River — 
for diamonds, like gold, have a wonderful 
power for causing mere differences of 
language and race to be forgotten among 
men—appear to contemplate reunion 
with us, under some kind of federation 
beneath the British flag. In India we an- 
nex a kingdom —Oude—in one year, 
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and drop a kingdom — Mysore —a few 
years later, under motives which, however 
rational or defensible iu each particular 
case, are wholly unconnected with those 
general precepts of statesmanship which 
old philosophers and young politicians are 
so ready to lay down for us. In America 
we give our zealous aid to every effort to 
stretch the geographical limits of the Do- 
minion of Canada in a narrow belt from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific; and yet at the 
same time the precarious nature of our 
connection with it is quietly admitted by 
all of us. In the Levant we have let the 
Ionian Islands fall from us, but we have 
built up a new and thriving dependency at 
Aden; and now the philanthropic and 
commercial interests urge on us the ac- 
quisition of Zanzibar, with its hundred 
thousand commercial inhabitants, and its 
hold on the vast interior of Eastern Africa. 
On the Western side of the same continent 
we have just created the colony of Lagos, 
and purchased, for a few thousand pounds, 
certain Dutch forts and possessions on the 
feverish Gold Coast, the principal, Elmine, 
being close to our own headquarters at 
_ Cape Coast Castle. And by the same mail, 
apparently, which brings this intelligence, 
comes terrible news of sickne:s and death 
such as to raise the question, What are we 
to do with Sierra Leone, which is becom- 
ing too unhealthy to hold? One-fourth, 
it appears, of the hundred or so individ- 
uals who constitute the white population 
of this unfortunate colony have died 
within the year. 
There is something not quite easily ex- 
licable in the sanitary history of Sierra 
one, the “ white man’s grave” as it has 
been termed in melancholy volumes of 
travel romance. Sierra Leone does not 
present, like its neighbour, the Gold Coast, 
along strip of burning sand, washed: by 
the ocean on the one hand, by the pesti- 
lential waters of innumerable brackish 
creeks onthe other. Nor is it sheltered 
in an unhealthy way from purifying winds. 
Its rocky hills rise boldly from the sea, 
and, if they are still somewhat overgrown 
with rank vegetation, there has been cer- 
tainly time enough in cighty years of set- 
tlement to take energetic measures for its 
removal. It is the very first place of ren- 
dezvous of the fierce landward winds from 
the central and southern Atlantic — 


Notus and Auster, black with thunderous clouds 
From Serra Liona. - 


‘The old Peninsular navigators gave it the 
name by whicli it is still known, not, as 


haunted by lions, but because the perpetu- 
al roar of the sea along its rocky and cav- 
ernous coast sounded like the voice of 
those animals. Tuey dreaded the ever- 
lasting storms which seemed to gather on 
its summits. “They” (its peaks), says 
Dapper, the Dutch geographer, in 1670, 
*seem to blaze and flash incessantly with 
lightning, and also to give out such a 
terrible rumbling and grumbling of thun- 
der, that it may be heard at sea twenty- 
five miles off.” It presents, in sbort, a 
very different climate from those regions 
to which we habitually attach the notion 
of special unwholesomeness— regions in 
which the sultry calm of months is only 
broken by weeks of monsoon; but it is 
deadly notwithstanding. In the eighty 
years which have elapsed since its occupa- 
tion not the slightest advantage seems to 
have been attained by skill and experience 
in fighting the unrelenting enemy. Few 
white denizens survive a few years’ trial 
of it; few of these escape suffering from 
permanent results of their sojourn there. 
Such is Sierra Leone; and although the 
few white traders on the Gold Coast boast 
that their climate is, on the whole, some- 
what less unhealthy, the difference is at all 
events but slight as regards the European 
constitution. Yet this region, so disastrous 
for Europeans, is one in which its own 
black children luxuriate in vigorous life. 
There are few sounder specimens of hu- 
manity than our fifty thousand black cul- 
tivators of the rich soil of Sierra Leone, 
though many of them are not indigenous 
but descended from rescued slaves. Still 
more hardy are the maritime races of the 
coast — the well-known “ Kroomen ” of Ate 
lantic navigation. And long generations 
of war, slave-hunting, and massacres, have 
hardly thinned the swarming multitude up 
to the very gates of the bloody capitals of 
Ashantee and Dahomey. 

It is no doubt a discouraging reflection 
that the only colony in the world which 
was originally founded from purely disin- 
terested motives — with a view to the sup- 
pression of the slave trade —should have 
been condemned to a lingering and morbid 
existence, not from the mistakes of men 
(unles3 the original choice of the site be 
so esteemed), but from the act of God, as 
lawyers phrase it. “I fear,” said even 
Lord Grey, the stanch defender of our co- 
lonial government, twenty years ago—and 
things have not mended since — “it must 
be admitted to have disappointed the ex- 
—— of its philanthropic founders.” 

evertheless, that our anti-slave-trade pol- 
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of Sierra Leone formed a part, has been|to Europeans. When a British expedi- 
on the West Coast of Africa thoroughly /tion, thirty years ago, ascended the Niger 
successful for its purpose, can hardly be|to open the interior country, its leaders 
contested even by those to whom that pol-|left half way up the river a party of in- 


icy is in itself indifferent. 


But the world |telligent emancipated coloured persons to 
has greatly changed since the British flag |look after a “model farm.’ 


When they 


was raised at Sierra Leone in 1787. The|descended, they found the intended civil- 
West Indies, directly opposite, have almost |izers of the wilderness driving slaves, 
ceased to be receptacles for slaves. Cuba| whom they had purchased, with cart-whips 


alone remains, a perishing anomaly. Even 
for many years before President Lincoln’s 
emancipation, there was no outlet in the 
direction of the United States. There can 
be little substantial fear of the trade re- 
viving in Brazil. We may pretty fairly as- 
sume that (as far as the maritime trade 
from the western side of the great slave 
continent is concerned) this abomination 
has come to an effectual and permanent 
end. If so, is there any sufficient reason 
for maintaining our sovereignty, and with 
it our annugl loss of useful lives, in this 
insalubrious region ? , 

The answer can only be given in terms 
admitting that something is to be said on 
both sides of the question, unless by poli- 
ticians of the @ priori colour, who never 
admit of more than one. The trade of the 
British West African coast is of some 
value, and that increasing. It is repre- 
sented by the annnal sum of about a mil- 
lion and a half, including exports and im- 
ports, of which Sierra Leone stands for 
more than a third. Whether that trade 
would continue equally to flourish if our 
establishments (which are almost wholly 
maintained by local funds) were with- 
drawn, may perhaps be doubtful. But, 
however this might turn out, it is almost 
certain that our withdrawal would deal a 
heavy blow to the character of that trade. 
It is very questionable whether the half- 
caste dealers into whose hands it would 
fall would be restrained by any superfluity 
of scruple from wandering back into the 
old bad path. We have, indeed, said that 
the commerce in slaves from West Africa 
to other parts of the world is not likely to 
revive. But a strong impulse would prob- 
ably be given to the domestic traffic. 
The negro is still addicted, in the most 
disappointing way for philanthropists, to 
the buying and selling of his fellow-blacks. 
The very uncertainty of the traffic —the 
fights, massacres, captures which it pro- 
vokes, the many accidents to which a slave 
adventure by vessel or caravan is liable 
—while rendering the returns extremely 
uncertain, give the attractive character of 

ambling to the business. It furnishes the 
ae with the emotions which the lottery, 


— the temptation was too strong for them. 
The objection to the retention of these set- 
tlements arising from their unhealthiness 
is no doubt aserious one; but we must not 
overrate it. Many trades and industries, 
the continuance of which is essentia! to 
human comfort, are terribly exacting in 
their demands on human life. Yet no one 
dreams of requiring their abandonment; 
nor does their perilousness operate to de- 
ter volunteers from engaging in them, any 
more than aspirants after colonial em- 
ployment are frightened from accepting 
it at Sierre Leone. The only question is, * 
whether the object is one which it is for 
the public benefit to secure; if it be so, 
we must net look too closely at the risk 
to human tife involved in pursuing it, sup- 
posing it incurred only by men who are 
masters of themselves and able to count 
the cost. 
One precaution, however, is plainly de- 
manded; and it appears that Lord Kim- 
berley has announced that its importance 
will. henceforth be fully recognized. If 
these places —and Sierra Leone in par- 
ticular—are still to be held as British 
dependencies, their administration should 
be carried on as far as possible — much 
further than has hitherto been recognized 
as possible — through the employment of 
natives or acclimatized half-castes. In this 
course of policy there should be no hesi- 
tation and falling back. “ Patronage,” as 
regards these settlements, should be abso- 
lutely renounced. No broken-down states- 
man about Parliament — no broken-down 
gentleman about town — no honest, indus- 
trious, likely aspirant with some interest 
and ready to take anything —should be 
sent to death or the hospital at Sierra Le- 
one. It may seem hard to official judg- 
ment to refuse such a favour to one only 
too ready to be thankful for it; but the 
rule is for the ~ general interest, and 
should as such be sternly adhered to. 
What available material for the public 
service the native and mixed population 
of the coast may contain is of course as yet 
but imperfectly known; but after eighty 
years of colonization and the expenditure 
of great sums on education it is reasonable 
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already furnishes the lower class of Govern- 
ment servants, can be trained to furnish the 
higher also. There is one incidental point 
connected with this subject on which we 
stand in need of better information than 
we appear to possess. The tract of land 
called “ Liberia,” lying on the same coast 
with Sierra Leone, and alittle eastward 
of it, was occupied by citizens of the Ameri- 
can Union fifty years ago, with a view to 
colonization by emancipated negroes from 
the States. Following American prece- 
dent, they formed themselves into a Repub- 
lic, with a coloured President. And we 
believe that they remain so to this day; 
but it is remarkable how little intelligence 
respecting them and their proceedings has 
become public in this country. The 
Americans are apt to vaunt their bold ex- 
periments a little beforehand; but they are 
very apt also to succeed inthem. Accord- 
ing to the “ Almanach de Gotha,” Liberia 
possesses a Senate and House of Represen- 
tatives, a supreme court of justice, a diplo- 
matic corps, and a“ Church distinct from 
the State.” But the same authority adds 
that out of the eighteen thousand “civ- 
ilized” negroes who inhabit it—in the 
midst of some seven hundred thousand 
“indigenous ” — three thousand are “ pre- 
paring to emigate.” Further particulars 
desired. 


From The Athenzum. 
THE TRUE STORY OF THE SHIPS LENT BY 

CHARLES I. TO SERVE AGAINST THE 

FRENCH PROTESTANTS. 

HisToricaL research has strange sur- 
prises for those who engage init. If ever 
anything seemed proved by sufficient evi- 
dence it was the story told by Mr. Forster, 
in his “ Sir John Eliot,” about the loan of 
the ships to be used against the Protes- 
tants of Rochelle. Nobody, in fact, who 
had read the documents on which Mr. 
Forster relied could reasonably have come 
to any other conclusion than that Charles 
and Buckingham deliberately gave over 
the ships for use against the Protestants. 
And yet, in the course of the investiga- 
tions which are now being made under the 
authority of the Camden Society, fresh 
evidence has been brought to light which 
entirely overthrows the received explana- 
tion. 

That the first application made by the 
French in January, 1625, was cheerfully 
responded to by Charles and Bucking- 
ham, as well as by James, there can be 
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no doubt whatever. The English Gov- 
ernment was, at that time, still hopeful 
of converting the French al.iance into 
a reality, and was willing to pay almost 
any price that might be asked. But 
when the contracts for the ships were 
signed in March, we already hear of dou- 
ble dealing, culminating in the letter of 
May 18, in which Sir John Coke informed 
Pennington, the commander of the expedi- 
tion, that no clauses in the contract should 
entangle him “in the civil wars of the 
French if any happen, or against those of 
our religion in that kingdom or elsewhere,” 
the contract mentioned having directly 
bound the King to allow the ships ‘to be 
used “against whomsoever, except the 
King of Great Britain.” The ordinary 
view of the case of course is, that Charles 
and Buckingham wanted to cheat Pen- 
nington. If this part of the story stood 
alone, I should have no documentary evi- 
dence to bring against it. But, knowing 
what I do know of the future course of the 
affair, I have no doubt that they meant to 
cheat the French. In favour of this view 
it may at least be urged that it is the logi- 
cal result of the situation. On the 18th of 
May, the chance of converting the French 
alliance into a league for an avowed war 
was almost desperate. Buckingham had 
just started for France, on that expedi- 
tion which is chiefly remembered on ac- 
count of his impudence in making love to 
the Queen, but’ which was undertaken in 
the hope of inducing Lewis to engage 
openly in the continental war, and espe- 
cially to take part in a joint attack upon 
Flanders. Whether his diplomacy failed 
or not, Buckingham would be unwilling to 
allow the ships to be used against the 
Protestants. If he could effect a peace in 
France, the ships could be used for an old 
scheme of his, in an expedition against 
Genoa. If he failed, he would wish to 
keep them at home. 

His diplomacy did fail, and we then find 
a series of delays. The ships were ready 
in April; but Pennington was told that he 
would be wanted to escort Henrietta 
Maria to England; and in one way or an- 
other, the ships were detained so long that 
they only reached Dieppe on the 12th of 
June. When Pennizgton reached his des- 
tination he found that the French spoke 
freely of employing him against Rochelle, 
and being unabie to reconcile the contra- 
dictory orders which he had received, he 
made up his mind to slip back to England 
on the 27th, on the plea that Dieppe Roads 
were an unsafe anchorage. 

The first thought of Charles or Bucking 
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ham,—the French despatches are not 
precise as to the person from whom the 
words came,— was to assert boldly that 
the ships were not bound to fight against 
Rochelle. But the words of the contract 
were too clear, and to all outward appear- 
ance the King made up his mind to com- 
ply with the wishes of the French. Buck- 
ingham apparently threw himself heart 
and soul into their cause. He himself 
went down to Rochester to take part in 
negotiations between the French Ambas- 
sador Effiat and the owners of the mer- 
chant ships, of which, with the single ex- 
ception of the King’s ship the Vanguard, 
the squadron was composed. He wrote 
on the 16th of July to Pennington to hast- 
en back with all speed to Dieppe, and on 
the 18th he followed his directions up by 
an order to place the ships unreservedly 
in the hands of the French. As if this 
were not enough, he despatched his confi- 
dential servant, Edward Nicholas, to ac- 
company Effiat to Dieppe to see that the 
surrender was really effected. If more be 
wanted in the way of proof that Bucking- 
ham was in earnest, we have numerous 
letters detailing the efforts made by Nich- 
olas to carry out his instructions, which 
appear, on the face of these letters, to have 
failed simply from the mutinous resolve 
of the crews to take no part in fighting 
against Rochelle. 

And now let us look behind the scenes. 
On the 19th of July, Buckingham writes 
to Pennington, on hearing of mutinous 
proceedings amongst the sailors, that he 
“ cannot but wonder as well as be sorry 
that any such disorder should happen as 
the withdrawing of the mariners from 
their duty and obedience”; and that he 
requires him to surrender the ships “ ac- 
cording to the directions”’ he had given 
by his secretary Nicholas. The very next 
day Pembroke was sending the following 
message to Pennington : — 

“ That the letters which Capt. Penning- 
ton sent the Lord Duke of Buckingham’s 
Grace to himself and the Lord Conway 
was the best news that could come to the 
Court, and that the King and all the rest 
were exceeding glad of that relation which 
he made of the discontent and mutinies of 
his company and the rest. And that if 
such a thing had not fallen out, they should 
have been constrained to have sent him ad- 
vice to have devised to have brought some 
such thing to pass, if the French should 
accept of the service of that ship alone 
—ie.the Vanguard, the others having at 
first refused to follow to Dieppe — with- 
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on fairly with them, but still to keep him- 
self master of his ship, and if they pro- 
ceeded so far as to offer to take the pos- 
session of her, that then his men should 
take him prisoner and bring away the 
ship. And that the said Capt. Penning- 
ton might believe him that he had thus 
much to deliver, it being the King’s will 
and the rest, that it was far from them 
that any of his ships should go against 
any of the Protestants.” 

A pretty message truly to come toa 
man whose whole anxiety was to obey 
orders if he could find out what those 
orders were. And now let us see how 
Clarendon’s future friend, Nicholas, was 
behaving. Habemus confitentemreum. His 
despatches, at the time indeed, are written 
with the utmost gravity, as if his ostensi- 
ble mission was his real one. But the 
next year, when his master was called in 
question for this affair, he wrote to Pen- 
nington about the ships : — 

“You are to satisfy the Parliament by 
whose and what warrant you delivered 
them to the French. The masters of the 
merchant ships have some of them said 
that it was by my Lord's command, and by 
reason of threatening speeches which I 
used to them by order from my Lord, but 
this will be, I doubt, disproved by many 
witnesses. . . . It is true that before the 
ambassador or his people I did often charge 
them aloud to deliver them over according 
to my Lord Conway’s letter, and the King’s 
pleasure, but [I fell from that language 
when we were private with the masters ; 
and you may remember how often I told 
you I had no warrant or order from my 
Lord for delivery over of those ships.” 
From a paper written about the same 
time, of which the draft is in Nicholas’s 
handwriting, we glean further particulars : 
“My instructions,” he says, “were to 
this effect. To employ my best endeavour 
to hinder, or at least delay, the delivery of 
the ships to the French, but therein so to 
carry myself as that the ambassador might 
not discern but that I was sent of purpose 
and with full instructions and command to 
effect this desire, and to cause all the ships 
to be put into his hands. Accordingly, 
when the Vanguard came into the road of 
Dieppe, and that Capt. Pennington sent for 
me to come aboard, I acquainted the am- 
bassador with it, and told him, if I went to 
the captain, I made no doubt but to per- 
suade him to come ashore with me, not- 
withstanding he was—as the ambassador 
complained to me —so obstinate tiat he 
refused to come out of his ship to the 
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him there by many kind invitations and 
noble messages; but the ambassador would 
not permit me to go aboard, but command- 
ed me to write to Capt. Pennington to come 
ashore, which I did as pressing as the am- 
bassador desired, which took effect. When 
he was come the ambassador interposed 
still between us so as I could not have a 
word in private with him, but was forced 
to let fall a word now and then as I pur- 
posely walked by him, to bid him look well 
whether he had sufficient warrant to de- 
liver the ships, which I did lest the ambas- 
sador . should draw a promise or en- 
gagement from the captain to deliver the 
ships, before I should have opportunity 
privately to advertise him to beware how 
and on what warrant he did surrender the 
fortresses of the kingdom into the hands 
of a foreign prince.” 

In the end Buckingham outwitted him- 
self. Having news from Paris that peace 
with the Huguenots was almost made, he 
dashed at the conclusion that it was quite 





THE TRUE STORY OF THE SHIPS, ETC. 


the ships, which he fancied would please 
Lewis and not hurt the Huguenots. It 
turned out, however, that the peace was 
not made, and all this long mystification 
went for nothing. 

The facts thus disclosed have, I believe, 
a bearing beyond their immediate scope. 
Not only in this affair of the ships, but in 
all other matters, during the early years 
of the reign, the general sincerity of 
Charles and Buckingham can be placed be- 
yond question. All known evidence goes 
to sustain the view-that they honestly 
wished to carry out the warlike policy 
which had been accepted by the Parliament 
of 1624, and to beat down Spain and its 
allies. The suspicions of the Parliament 
of 1625, however intelligible, were quite 
unfounded. It was their thorough inca- 
pacity, conjoined by their duplicity in seek- 
ing to carry out their avowed policy by 
underhand contrivances, which brought 
contempt upon their claims to statesman- 
ship. Samvuev R. GaRpDINER. 
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Tue Hasits or tug Coati—Monpt. —Sai- 
lors from South America occasionally, among 
other pets, bring a small animal, which, because 
of its long nose, they invariably call an Ant- 
eater. ‘Thus was a little stranger introduced to 
our care a few years ago. A glance was enough 
to see that it was no ant-eater at all, but a pret- 
ty female Coati-Mondi. Gallant Jack Tar, her 
master on ship, unconscious of the incongruity, 
had made a namesake of her, and called her 
Jack. Szience had already named her Nasua, 
and in 2 matter-of-fact way, for the word inter- 
preted just means—Nosie. The animal was 
about the size of a cat, with a thick, coarse fur, 
of a brownish hue on the back and sides, and 
underneath shades from yellow to orange. The 
long tail was ornamented by a series of black 
and yellowish brown rings. Her nasal promi- 
nence reminded me of a queer Spaniard, once 
employed in the government service to detect 
spurious coin. His ** counterfeit detector ’’ was 
a sensitive proboscis. By sticking this organ 
into the glittering heaps he literally ‘* nosed ”’ 
out the bad from the good. To that man his 
nose was the instrument of his profession; and 
to Nasua her nose was equally important. It 
even prompted a nick-name and a juvenile pun 
—‘* Nosie’s nose knows too much!’’ Inap- 


sibly inquisitive, she was incessantly in- 
truding that organ into every thing. Having 
made no allowance for an extra-tropical temper- 
ature, this little South American made a failure 
in an attempt to lift with her nose the lid of a 
pot in the cook’s domain, The next attempt, 





closely-fitting lid was pried open, and every ar- 
ticle inspected, in happy ignorance of the prov- 
erb about edged tools. It wascnough that any 
thing was hollow to excite her curiosity, which 
was of a thoroughly simian type. The dinner- 
bell was turned over; but unable to detach the 
clapper and chain, it was soon abandoned in 
disgust. A round sleigh-bell receive:l more per- 
severing attention. Unable to get her nose or 
pws into the little hole at the side, the clatter 
within set her wild with excitement, and evoked 
a desperate attack on the litte annoyance with 
her teeth, She then gave it up as a bootless 
job. A bottle of hartshorn was next made the 
subject of investigation. We “had purposely 
loosened the cork, and promised ourselves a 
**nice sell;’’ and we got it—not Nosie. She 
was not in the least disconcerted by the drug. 
In fact she had a strong nose for such things. 
A man gave her his tobacco-box. Resting it on 
the floor between her two paws, which possessed 
uncommon flexibility, she turned it over and 
over, round and round, exercising alternately 
her nose, claws, and teeth upon it with great 
energy, but to no avail. It seemed thot the 
smeil of its contents infatuated her, as she 
showed no disposition to stop, The man opened 
the box for her. She was in rapture, In went 
the nose, also both front paws. Very soon that 
wonderfully mobile organ had separated every 
fibre, so that the mass seemed trebly increased. 
The same man let her have his dirty pipe, when 
her velvety nose was instantly squeezed into the 
rank nicotian bowl. — Rev. 8. Locxwoup, Pu. 
D.,in Popular Science Monthly for December. 





a successful one, was on the knife-box, whose 








